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brethren may well be called that. 

About a million of them scattered 
throughout the Moslem world, they are 
cut off from the mainstream of Jewish 
life in Europe as well as in America. For 
generations the vast majority of Sephardi 
Jews has been living in squalor, igno- 
rance, and disease, but being an inarticu- 
late group their plight has attracted but 
scant attention and meager assistance 
from Occidental Jewry. 


Jive STEPCHILDREN—our Sephardi 


During the past two years, however, 
political events in the Middle East and 
the subsequent rebirth of the State of 
Israel have focused the interest of Amer- 
ican Jewry on the fate of Jews in Moslem 
countries. And unfortunate facts, which 
have been virtually ignored for long, are 
now receiving the bright light of public 
attention. Various organizations and 
prominent individuals have begun to 
proclaim their concern in the welfare of 
the Sephardim, to appeal for funds, and 
to engage in miscellaneous projects. All 
this is to the good—if such activities are 
not conducted rashly—if the activities of 
the various groups and agencies are cor- 
related—if plans for assistance are well 
laid out, and lastly if the personnel sent 
out to administer aid are adequately 
trained and prepared for this work. 

Before entering into a more thorough 
discussion of the factors entailed in the 
aid to Sephardi Jews, however, let us 
consider briefly the situation of the 
Jewish communities in various Moslem 
countries. 

Iraq, the Babylonia of old, was once 
the seat of an active, culturally and eco- 
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nomically secure Jewish life. This period 
lasted for almost a thousand years, and 
we have today the Babylonian Talmud 
and the writings of the Gaonim to remind 
us of this golden era. The Ottoman rule 
disfranchised the Jews, thus sapping 
their creative spirit and plunging them 
into a state of apathy and lethargy. The 
Jews remained second-rate citizens until 
1917, when the English occupation forces 
in Iraq lifted a number of economic and 
social restrictions aimed against the Jews. 
It proved to be but a brief respite. In 
1932.Iraq was granted independence and 
nationalist leaders, imbued with a chau- 
vinistic, anti-democratic spirit began a 
successful campaign against any demo- 
cratic developments in the country, and 
the Jews were robbed of their newly 
acquired rights. 

At present Jews are forbidden to com- 
municate with their co-religionists in 
foreign lands and particularly with the 
Jews of Israel. Neither may they read 
the Hebrew Bible or teach Jewish history 
in Hebrew. They have no access to insti- 
tutions of higher learning and find all 
public jobs closed to them. 

The pogrom of 1941 added to the des- 
olation of the Iraqui Jews. Of the 130,000 
Jews living in Iraq, 100,000 live in Bagh- 
dad where they are trying to maintain 
several schools and institutions. All Zion- 
ist activities are prohibited by law as 
treasonable, yet there are numbers of 
young people who risk their liberty and 
their lives by joining Zionist under- 
grounds. Other, more cautious elements, 
try to refrain from all such involvements. 
The statement by the Chief Rabbi of Iraq, 
Sasson Khadouri, reflects the stress and 
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strain of Jewish life in Iraq. On April 10, 
1947 the Jewish Telegraphic Agency news 
quoted him as saying: “that the Jews do 
not regard themselves as a distinctive 
part of this nation. The Zionist press had 
tried to create differences of opinion be- 
tween Jews and Arabs, but I and every 
Iraqui Jew oppose and will fight such an 
aggressive attitude. Iraqui Jews are not 
Zionists and never will be.” Rabbi Kha- 
douri’s protestations, however, proved of 
no avail. At the declaration of war with 
Israel, Rabbi Khadouri was imprisoned 
together with several hundred other Jews. 
In recent months the Iraqui government 
has been imposing heavy fines on wealthy 
Jews; others were killed and their pro- 
perty confiscated. The Jews in Iraq are 
at this moment completely isolated. 


When we turn to Iran (formerly 
Persia), we find that its 80,000 Jews are 
far more fortunate than their brothers in 
Iraq. The Iranian government recognizes 
the Jewish Community Council in each 
community as the official representative 
of its Jewish minority and works with 
them. Communications with Jews abroad 
are unrestricted. The Alliance Israelite 
Universelle has set up schools in various 
communities; there are now seventeen of 
them, servicing some 6,000 pupils a year. 
But the economic level of Iranian Jews is 
low, the majority of them live in ghettos. 
Each of these ghettos seems a self-con- 
tained little world and there is but little 
cultural or social contact among them. In 
rural districts, moreover, Jewish families 
find themselves completely isolated, a 
factor which has driven a considerable 
number of them to assimilate and even 
to convert to Bahamism. The great short- 
age of teachers, rabbis, and communal 
workers also contributes to the low vital- 
ity of Iranian Jewish life. The Chief Rab- 
binate of Palestine has been viewing this 
process of slow decomposition with alarm 
and about three years ago it fostered an 
energetic campaign to revitalize religious 
education in Iran. In 1947 the Jewish 
Distribution Committee responded to the 
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appeals of the Palestinian Rabbinate and 
of the Ozar Hatorah of New York and 
allocated $100,000 to this educational 
program. 

The picture grows dark again when we 
look at Syria and Lebanon. Before World 
War I, some 45,000 Jews lived in these 
two countries. But the post-War I years 
saw the rise of fanatical Arab nationalism 
which brought about the tightening of 
economic and civil restrictions imposed 
on the Jews. The Jews responded with 
mass emigration, and at the outbreak of 
World War II their number had dwindled 
to 6,000 in Lebanon and 7,000 in Syria. 
At the end of World War II, these re- 
maining Jews hoped to find refuge in 
Palestine, but both Governments put a 
drastic end to any such hopes: fathers 
whose children succeeded in escaping to 
Israel were given severe prison terms, 
and the same fate befell wives whose 
husbands absented themselves and failed 
to return at specified times. Since the 
formation of the Arab League, Jews are 
altogether refused permission to leave the 
country. An attempt made by the Sep- 
hardi Jewish community of Jerusalem to 
help their Syrian brothers resulted in 
failure. The leaders of Sephardic Jewry 
of Jerusalem had appeared before the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Committee and 
had charged that Syrian Jews were living 
under terror. The Syrian press raised a 
hue and cry about it and implied in no 
uncertain terms that dire punishment 
would befall Syrian Jews unless they 
denied these charges. It was a pitiful 
group of unhappy, frightened Syrian 
Jews who came before the Sub-Committee 
of the Anglo-American Inquiry meeting 
in Damascus to deny the charges brought 
by their fellow Jews against the Syrian 
government. 

Christians are also a minority group in 
these countries, but the link with the 
mighty nations of Christendom makes 
them less vulnerable and helpless. Thus, 
the Maronite Archbishop of Beiruth, 
Lebanon, Msgr. Ignatz Moubar, was able 
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to tell the Inquiry Committee in Beiruth 
“... that if the Committee had heard 
the true voice of Lebanese public opinion, 
it would have heard that voice declaring 
support for Jewish reconstruction, sup- 
port for Zionism as a symbol of progress 
and security for all peoples of the Middle 
East.” 

The Jewish community in Yemen, one 
of the oldest in existence, numbers some 
30-40,000 Jews. Life has never been easy 
for Yemenite Jews, but it was not until 
the end of World War I, when the Otto- 
man Empire disintegrated and Yemen 
became an independent state, that the 
Jews experienced the full brunt of op- 
pression, suffering, and humiliation. Up 
to that time Jews in Yemen had been 
free to work in trade, industry, and crafts, 
but the new discriminatory laws limited 
their opportunities, thus working havoc 
in their economic life. Having blocked 
many of their sources of income, the 
Government proceeded to impose on the 
Jews special taxes. Jews in Yemen are 
not allowed to live outside the Jewish 
quarter, nor are they permitted to use the 
common means of transportation. Their 
utter helplessness is best exemplified by 
the fact that they may not testify against 
a Moslem in court; they are also barred 
from military service. Yemenite Jews are 
easily identified by their black garments, 
since any other color is forbidden to them. 
Although the Government of Yemen 
persecutes its Jews within an inch of 
their life, it is by no means willing to 
part with them. Jews are not allowed to 
leave the country. Those who manage to 
escape have their property confiscated, 
and those who are caught in an attempt 
to escape, suffer the death penalty. Even 
children are not safe. A child who suffers 
the loss of even one parent may be 
forcibly removed to a Mohammedan 
institution and converted to the Islamic 
faith. Parents try to circumvent this law 
by marrying off their children at an early 
age. But the living conditions to which 
Yemenite Jews are subjected produce 
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such a high infant mortality that out of 
every one hundred infants born, less than 
fifty survive to face future troubles. 
Physically and materially the Yemenite 
Jewish community leads a very drab and 
cheerless life, but their spiritual life glows 
brightly. This is an intensely religious 
community, accepting their tribulations 
as God-imposed punishments for sinful 
living. The knowledge of Hebrew is wide- 
spread and reading of the scriptures a 
daily occurrence. The yearning for Jeru- 
salem is an integral part of their being 
and many are trying, at the risk of their 
lives, to get there. The first stop for those 
who manage to leave Yemen is the Eng- 
lish crown-colony, Aden, which has a 
Jewish population of 13,000, half of whom 
are Sephardi. But even here, under Eng- 
lish rule, the Jews find no complete 
safety. In the anti-Jewish riots of over a 
year ago, two-thirds of their stores were 
looted and destroyed and sixty-seven 
Jews were killed. In recent months the 
Joint Distribution Committee has been 
arranging to fly groups of Sephardi 
refugees to Israel. 

We find the 5,000 Jews residing in 
Afghanistan herded together in narrow 
Ghetto streets, subjected to all kinds of 
restrictions and government-sponsored 
humiliations. Having been eliminated 
from all professions and commerce, they 
have only petty trade and peddling open 
to them. 

The political upheavals in India have 
left its mark on the life of the Jewish 
communities there. Jews living in Pakis- 
tan, their security and possessions threat- 
ened by the Moslem rule, are fleeing by 
the thousands to Hindu-dominated India. 

We may pass by Saudi Arabia and 
Trans-Jordania. There is no Jewish prob- 
lem there—and also no Jews. 

In North Africa we find about 600,000 
Jews, 80,000 of whom live in Egypt. Until 
recently the Egyptian Jewish community 
has been the wealthiest, proudest, and 
most secure community in the Middle 
East. In the city of Cairo two Kehillas— 
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a Sephardi and an Ashkenazi one—had 
charge of all communal life. In recent 
years the small Ashkenazi Kehilla joined 
forces with the larger, richer, and more 
important Sephardi one. The Kehilla 
maintains a number of communal insti- 
tutions: synagogues, schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, and other social welfare 
agencies. The Chief Rabbi of Egypt is 
recognized by the Government as the 
rightful representative of Egyptian Jewry. 
This bright picture, however, is a thing 
of the past. When Egyptian chauvinism 
began to run rampant, fanatical national- 
ists stretched their hostile feelings to in- 
clude the Jews as well as the English and 
other Westerners. Their hate propaganda 
brought on the anti-Jewish riots of No- 
vember 1945. When Egypt declared war 
on Israel, Egyptian Jews were treated as 
enemy aliens—hundreds were killed, 
thousands sent to concentration camps. 
Millions of dollars worth of property has 
been seized and a constant flow of fines 
and tributes directed at them. Anti-Jewish 
laws are depriving multitudes of Egyptian 
Jews of gainful employment and decent 
living. The strength of the once vital 
community is being greatly undermined, 
but Egyptian Jewry may well be proud 
of their Chief Rabbi Nahum Effendi, who 
in spite of the strong pressure brought 
upon him two years ago by the Egyptian 
government, refused to renounce Zionism. 

Tripoli, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morrocco 
have a total Jewish population of more 
than 500,000. These North African Jewish 
communities date back many centuries, 
and the great majority of the Jews living 
there are descendants of the first settlers. 
Only in recent years have they been 
joined by a number of Jews from Europe. 
As in all other Mohammedan countries, 
the despots reign supreme. The amount 
of special taxes imposed on Jews, the 
extent of restrictive rules they have to 
submit to, change with the changing 
moods of each ruler. This social and moral 
insecurity, added to the extremely un- 
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throughout North Africa, played havoc 
with the growth of these Jewish com- 
munities. Studies of Jewish population 
trends over the last two hundred years 
reveal a forty per cent population increase 
in Mohammedan countries, compared to a 
one thousand five hundred per cent pop- 
ulation increase in the western countries. 

When European countries began to 
establish colonial rules in various North 
African countries, the situation of the 
Jews did not take any spectacular turn 
for the better. Algerian Jews were the 
only ones to be granted French citizen- 
ship. In Tunisia and Morocco Jews con- 
tinued to be subjects of the respective 
sultans while exercising legal self-govern- 
ment under the rabbinic law. The Vichy 
occupation and the subsequent German 
invasion dealt a shattering blow to the 
Sephardi communties in North Africa. 
Jews were sent to concentration camps, 
subjected to forced labor, and made to 
pay collective fines. The vast majority of 
the Sephardim, poor to start with, are 
now destitute. Those who are self-em- 
ployed work chiefly as craftsmen, ped- 
dlers, and petty traders. Others work for 
miserable wages in textile, leather, and 
metal goods industries. There is a small 
upper-class bracket: professionals, busi- 
nessmen, and bankers. ‘These prosperous 
and educated Sephardim have accepted 
completely the way of life of assimilated 
Jews in France, and many of them have 
severed all ties with their own poorer 
classes. 

Of the 30,000 Sephardim living in 
Tripoli—now under English protectorate 
—more than two-thirds live in dire need. 
The German occupation has all but ran- 
sacked the Jewish community, and the 
looting and burning of shops, homes, and 
farms perpetrated by the natives during 
the riots of 1945, added the finishing touch 
to the previous destruction. 

In Morocco we find a Jewish population 
of about 300,000, the majority of whom 
live in Mellahs—medieval ghettos—under 
incredibly unsanitary conditions. It is not 
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uncommon to find a family of six or more 
living in a window-less room never lighted 
by a ray of sunshine and far from any 
convenient water supply. Living in a 
feudal society they are subject to a host 
of discriminatory laws and petty regula- 
tions. And as an everlasting reminder to 
the “Jewish infidels” that they reside in 
Morocco not by right but by sufferance, 
an unwritten Moroccan law requires that 
the Jews wear a black skull cap and a 
black robe over their Arab type garments. 
Destitute, herded together in the Mellahs, 
amidst filth, the Sephardim of Morocco 
are an easy prey to physical degeneration 
and to moral degradation. How grim the 
situation is is best illustrated by the fact 
that 70% of all new-born infants die be- 
fore they reach their first year. Among 
those who survive great numbers are 
emaciated by tuberculosis, blinded by 
trachoma, made miserable by pellagra and 
the itch. The dire need of their families, 
as well as the hopelessness around them, 
drives young girls to prostitution, thus 
adding venereal disease and moral suffer- 
ing to the gloomy canvas of their life. 
Moroccan Jewry has, indeed, plumbed 
the depth of human misery. 


In the preceding pages we presented a 
brief survey of the political, economic, 
and social conditions under which Sep- 
hardim live in various Moslem countries. 
The question poses itself now: how have 
they been faring spiritually? This question 
covers, of course, a good deal of ground, 
more than we can cover in the confines of 
this article. But the fundamental problems 
of spiritual survival are common to all 
Sephardi communities in these various 
Moslem countries, and it is these funda- 
mental problems which we want to 
discuss. 

A minority group living in the midst 
of an overwhelming majority cannot help 
but absorb a great many of the latter’s 
dominant traits. Arab culture, once so 
brilliantly ablaze, is now all but extinct. 
The masses are illiterate and ignorant. 
The Jewish masses, for centuries cut off 
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from the mainstream of Jewish cultural 
creativeness, also live in ignorance of all 
that constitutes our culture today. Never- 
theless, the majority have remained 
spiritually Jews by clinging to the Torah 
and the faithful observance of all tradi- 
tional forms of Jewish life. From gener- 
ation to generation Sephardi children 
have been learning the words of the 
Torah, some in Talmud Torahs, some in 
communal schools. However, a Talmud 
Torah in, let us say, Morocco or Iran does 
not remotely resemble any of our Talmud 
Torahs. We have to imagine dark, air-less, 
dirty rooms, filled to overflowing with 
children seated on mats thrown on the 
filthy floor. The teachers are for the most 
part quite unqualified for their job, and 
most of the education the children receive 
is learning by rote. 


There are some other schools scattered 
through the Moslem countries which are 
able to provide more decent school build- 
ings and trained teachers. These schools 
which are dedicated to secular education 
are those founded by the Alliance Israel- 
ite Universelle. The Alliance was organ- 
ized in 1860 by a group of French Jews, 
who proclaimed as one of the aims of the 
new organization: “.... to work for the 
emancipation and moral progress of Jews 
all over the world.” Aware of the pitiful 
situation of the Jews in the Middle East 
and North Africa, the Alliance set out to 
raise the cultural and economic level in 
these countries. They began to open 
schools in a few large communities, 
schools which were patterned after 
French primary schools. The teaching 
staff was trained in France, and the 
language of instruction was French. To- 
day there are more than one hundred 
Alliance schools in North Africa and the 
Middle East servicing over 37,000 
children. Children unable to pay tuition 
are taught free of charge and are further- 
more provided with free clothing and free 
luncheons. In addition to the academic 
curriculum, many schools also provide 
vocational courses. But—even a hundred 
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schools are a mere drop in the bucket. 
Eager to help as many as possible, the 
schools crowd their classes to the limit, 
sometimes as many as sixty children to 
a class. There is barely enough school 
equipment for all the students and many 
of the school buildings are in a dilapidated 
state. There is a crying need for more 
and more vocational schools. There is 
also the need of extending school attend- 
ance beyond the age of twelve, at which 
age most of these children today termin- 
ate their schooling. But even the combined 
efforts of the Kittabs (Talmud Torahs), 
the Communal schools, and the Alliance 
schools are not sufficient to give even the 
most rudimentary education to all Sep- 
hardi children in the Moslem countries. 
In Morocco alone, over half of the school- 
age children—twenty thousand of them 
—are left to roam the streets without any 
instruction whatsoever. 

Of those children who are able to 
attend school, the pupils of the Alliance 
schools are the most privileged because 
they receive a more thorough education 
than the others. But there is a fly in the 
ointment. The education they receive is 
a French education. For several decades 
the teaching of Jewish subjects, such as 
Jewish history and Hebrew, played a 
very minor role in the curriculum of the 
Alliance schools. The result was that the 
young students grew up imbued with 
love, respect, and yearning for everything 
French, while remaining ignorant of all 
the great values and events of Jewish life 
which ought to have claimed their most 
immediate intellectual and emotional al- 
legiance. The indifference and aloofness 
from things Jewish which such an edu- 
cation engendered, created a deep gulf 
between tradition-bound parents and 
their children who were willing to discard 
their heritage. There were, of course, 
those who attended a Kittab in addition 
to the Alliance school, or who were more 
deeply influenced by the Jewish atmos- 
phere of their home than by the non- 
Jewish one in class. But many former 
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Alliance school graduates have testified, 
either by words or by their way of life, 
that they left school completely disinter- 
ested in Jewish matters and opposed to 
Zionism. 

It was the late Dr. Nissim J. Ovadia, 
Chief Rabbi of the Sephardi Community 
of Paris, founder and President of the 
World Union of Sephardi Communities, 
who made the following pithy comment 
to the late Sylvan Levi, then president 
of the Alliance Israelite Universelle: 

L’Alliance a fait tant de bien qu’on n’en peut 
parler de mal, et a fait tant de mal qu’on n’en 
peut parler de bien. (The Alliance has done 
so many good things that one cannot speak evil 
of it, and it has caused so much harm that one 
cannot speak well of it). 

In the last three years, however, the 
leaders of the Alliance have undergone 
a change of heart. The fact that the rem- 
nant of European Jewry was yearning 
only for Zion, and the glorious renais- 
sance of Jewish life in Israel itself, has 
modified the attitude of the Alliance 
leadership. While their main interest is 
still centered in bettering the economic 
status of the Jewish minority groups 
through education and in bringing west- 
ern civilization into backward countries, 
they are now including in their school 
curriculum more Jewish history and 
Hebrew. To enable their teachers to teach 
the Hebrew language, the Alliance 
founded in North Africa two years ago 
a training school for teachers. This is a 
definite improvement over their previous 
policy but a far cry from well-integrated 
Jewish education. 

The question which one cannot help 
asking oneself is: how is it possible that 
there was no out-cry demanding help for 
the Sephardi victims of Nazi aggression 
in North Africa? Why has all our atten- 
tion and the overwhelming part of the 
funds collected by philanthropic agencies 
been directed toward European Jewry to 
the almost total exclusion of our Sephardi 
people? There may be different answers: 
the overwhelming European tragedy 
blacked out all other suffering; also the 
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Sephardim themselves, used to submitting 
passively to suffering, made no appeals 
for help to Ashkenazi Jewry. The fact 
remains that the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee appropriated for aid to over half 
a million Jews in North Africa only 
$280,000—.4% in 1947, and $300,000— 
3% in 1948. This appropriation includes 
also expenditures for a number of Euro- 
pean refugees, but does not include a 
grant of $262,000 made to the Alliance 
schools in the same period. But there is 
another factor, besides insufficient alloca- 
tions, which rendered any far-reaching 
aid impossible, and that is insufficient 
personnel assigned to the work. The Joint 
Distribution Committee has currently 
one representative to service a Jewish 
population of over one-half million, scat- 
tered throughout several North African 
countries. Granted that this worker is. . 
“intimately acquainted with the extent 
and nature of the multiple problems and 
has been untiring in her efforts to mobilize 
the indigenous communities to action. . .” 
(italics mine), still such a Herculean task 
is far beyond the strength of any one 
person. What is needed is the immediate 
dispatch of a number of trained people 
who will bring to their work an under- 
standing of the Sephardi way of life as 
well as an appreciation of Jewish values. 
One might also state that it is a pity that 
the Jewish Agency has neglected during 
these past years to establish Hahcharot 
in those Moslem countries to which it 
had access before the outbreak of Arab 
hostilities. It would have facilitated, both 
for the immigrants and the young state, 
the task of resettling thousands of Sep- 
hardim in Israel. 

In the latter part of 1946 the World 
Jewish Congress tried to arouse the ac- 
tive interest of the World Federation of 
Sephardi Communities in the fate of the 
Sephardim in the Middle East and North 
Africa. Unfortunately this World Feder- 
ation organized in New York in December 
1944 is still a young and weak organiza- 
tion and, devoid of energetic leadership, 
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was unable to initiate any effective plans 
for aid to their brethren abroad. 


But now that American Jewry has be- 
come actively interested in those who, to 
quote the leader of a great philanthropic 
agency, “are also our brothers,” now 
there is another danger. There is the 
danger that a number of Jewish organi- 
zations will start drives to help the “poor 
Oriental Jews” and, what is worse, that 
new organizations will spring up for that 
same purpose. We shall then witness a 
multiplicity of fund-raising campaigns, 
clothes collections, food donations, adopt- 
a-child programs, etc., etc. All of which 
would cause great confusion and prevent 
any real constructive help. The enlight- 
ened American Jewish community must 
not let such a calamity occur. It would be 
a three-fold calamity: it would fritter 
away American resources; it would en- 
able the various groups to render only 
palliative aid instead of revitalizing help; 
it would tend to demoralize the recipients 
of our aid. It is, therefore, imperative that 
all aid to Sephardi Jewry be planned, 
coordinated, and correlated. The logical 
agency to undertake this work is the 
Joint Distribution Committee, operating 
with largely increased allocations and 
working in cooperation with the Jewish 
Agency. Under such auspices real work 
could be started in the areas of economic 
rehabilitation, welfare, health, and emi- 
gration. 

In the political field, too, we are ap- 
prehensive that lack of coordinated effort 
may result not only in duplication but 
also in various agencies working at cross- 
purposes. Up to a decade ago the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle was practically the 
only group which concerned itself with 
Jewish rights in Moslem countries. Today 
the World Jewish Congress, the Anglo- 
American Association, and most recently 
the American Jewish Committee have 
evinced interest in this work. This may 
enable the Moslem rulers to play, with 
Oriental cunning, one group against the 
other at the expense of the Jews whom 
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these organizations want to help. Our 
only hope is in concerted action and in 
the tremendous help which the Govern- 
ment of Israel will render through direct 
representations to the Moslem govern- 
ments as well as through the United 
Nations. 

In the educational field, too, there can 
be no marked improvement unless the 
interested agencies: the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle, the Jewish Distribution Com- 
mittee, and the Jewish Agency work in 
close cooperation. The results of the pre- 
vious educational policy of the Alliance 
have indicated that, in giving their Sep- 
hardi pupils an exclusively French edu- 
cation and neglecting to instil in them 
any appreciation of their own traditions 
and background, they have in effect de- 
prived these young Jews of their Jewish- 
ness. Our aim is, on the contrary, to help 
Sephardi Jewry to extricate themselves 
out of the morass of ignorance into which 
they have sunk and thus enable them to 
recapture and develop their own cultural 
heritage. Western culture in meeting the 
Jewish cultural strain from the East 
would fortify and enrich it. We have in 
Israel the proof that it can be done. For 
this task a great many more schools are 
needed and their curriculum should be 
planned jointly by the Alliance and 
American and Israeli educators working 
through the Brit Ivrit Olamit (World 
Hebrew Union). The Brit Ivrit Olamit, 
under the able and distinguished director- 
ship of Dr. Alexander Rosenfeld, has 
been able to send Israeli teachers to a 
few Jewish communities in Moslem 
countries. This project, which proved 
highly successful, but which, unfortu- 
nately, remained limited in scope because 
of lack of funds, bears out our conviction 
that Sephardim, if only given an oppor- 
tunity, would eagerly respond to Jewish 
enlightenment. There is also a need for 
establishing a modern Sephardi seminary 
in Jerusalem which would train rabbis 
and teachers for Sephardi communities 
and congregations. Israel has a polyglot 
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Sephardi population from which potential 
leaders could be selected for training and 
who, after completion of their studies, 
could work in the country whose language 
they speak. Conversely, promising Sep- 
hardi students from various Moslem 
countries could be recruited for a train- 
ing course at the Seminary and upon 
graduation assume leadership in their 
respective native communities. 

We have presented here just a rough 
sketch of things to be done. What is 
urgently needed now is a thorough study 
of the needs of Sephardi communities, 
country by country (as far as political 
circumstances permit, of course). Such a 
study, undertaken by an impartial body 
such as the Institute for Overseas Studies 
of the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, could then serve as an 
effective blueprint for intelligent and 
coordinated rehabilitation and emigration 
policies. 

Time does not stand still and for our 
suffering Sephardi brothers it is running 
out swiftly. If we come to their help now, 
we will show them that we do not, in 
truth, consider them our step-brothers. 
We shall do more than that. We shall 
rescue a section of the Jewish people and 
resuscitate a part of the ancient heritage 
belonging to Klal Israel. Shall we, Amer- 
ican Jews, be able to forgive ourselves 
later if we neglect this task now? 








PR 
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signed by Fritta often appeared in 

the Prague newspapers. This was 
the pseudonym of Fritz Taussig, a Jew 
born in Ivancice, Moravia, in 1907. His 
cartoons, outspokenly anti-Nazi in char- 
acter, were spiritedly drawn. Their great- 
est merit was one common to all good 
work of this kind: they had the single- 
ness of drawing and caption which makes 
the latter almost superfluous since the 
former alone produces the desired effect. 
But this can be said of many cartoons, 
and Fritta had no claims to being re- 
garded as more than just another good 
but not uncommonly good cartoonist. He 
had been well-taught by good teachers: 
he could, perhaps, have done something 
as a painter or black and white artist, 
but he had too little ambition. He never 
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went beyond a non-political sketch or 
two which he drew off in his leisure, and 
the chances are that Fritta would have re- 
mained the Fritta of the newspaper car- 
toons had he not been forbidden to draw. 
This prohibition made an artist of Fritta. 

Not that there was ever a special decree 
forbidding Fritta personally to draw. It 
simply happened on the day that the 
Nazis marched into Prague. Goebbels’ 
Reichskulturkammer laid it down that 
only those people might work for the 
public who were ‘Aryan’ according to the 
Nuremberg racial decrees. From 1939 
Fritta was simply one more in the army 
of living shadows who wandered through 
the streets of Prague, hunted like vermin, 
always on the alert, always haunted by 
the possibility of arrest and deportation 
by the Nazis. 
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His mere existence might perhaps have 
been assured. He could have tried to 
cross the Polish frontier and flee the 
Nazis either east or west. But it would 
have meant leaving his wife behind and 
she was expecting a child. And as he had 
a few savings, Fritta thought he might 
perhaps survive the dark days of Hitler’s 
millenium. 

On December 4, 1941, the Taussig 
family, man, wife and little child, were 
taken to Terezin. 

Something about Terezin should per- 
haps be said at this point. Where the 
little river Eger runs into the Elbe, 
Joseph II of Austria had a fortress built 
in the year 1780, the year in which his 
mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
died. And this fortress he named Theres- 
ienstadt. It was designed as a buttress 
against the Prussians under Frederick 
the Second. Once, in 1866, it even ful- 
filled this function; but in 1882 the polit- 
ical situation was so changed that the 
fortress was no longer maintained. In the 
meantime, however, a little town had 
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grown up around it. Its pre-war popula- 
tion numbered about 3500. These people, 
mostly Czechs, were unceremoniously 
evacuated by Hitler in order to make of 
Terezin—the Czech name of Theresien- 
stadt—the great transit camp from which 
in the course of the years a hundred and 
fifty thousand Jews from all countries of 
Europe were brought to Oswiecim- 
Auschwitz—to be gassed and cremated 
in the biggest death-factory of the Third 
Reich. 


Fritta arrived in Terezin with one of 
the first transports of Jews. Under the 
Gestapo guards the prisoners lived in the 
houses evacuated by the civilian popula- 
tion. But they lived there inhumanly 
herded together. For at the beginning of 
1942 the Nazis were already crowding 
more than nine thousand people—and 
later more—into a space that in normal 
times held a third of the number. In this 
atmosphere, where privacy could not 
exist, Fritta lived with his family. And 
here the artist in him awoke. The phys- 
ical and spiritual misery of the people 
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FRITTA 


drove him once more to pen and pencil: 
paper at least was available. 

For the benefit of the International Red 
Cross, whose inspectors might visit the 
camp, the Nazis kept up an appearance 
that the Jews of Terezin lived in a rela- 
tively normal milieu. When a Red Cross 
delegation was expected, flowerbeds were 
laid out, a bandstand was erected in the 
town square, seats were put out, and 
there was even a children’s playing 
ground with sand and swings. 

This was the world that Fritta drew. 
The only means of transport in the town 
was a hearse. It brought new arrivals to 
the town: and those leaving for death in 
Auschwitz were taken to the station in 
it. Fritta has left us a macabre drawing 
of this hearse-of-all-work. But we also 
have a picture of a café, where coffee 
made of roasted acorns is served. And 
class distinctions are portrayed, too: on 
a ground-floor destitute figures huddle 
together, while others marked no less 
surely for death drink wine and enjoy 
themselves on the floor above. This was 
possible, for those with money could 
bribe the Gestapo guards and buy in the 
black market run by the SS. Next to 
them we see pictures of the departure of 
those consecrated to death, the sacrifices 


’ for the gas chambers, pictures of the dead 


and the living. 


Fritta’s pen and wash drawings are the 
human document that remains to us of 
Terezin. Secretly, for any artistic activity 
was forbidden, Fritta drew his record of 
misery and starvation. It is shattering 
how great is the need of men for art: the 
hungry ‘paid’ a half or a whole loaf, two 
or three days’ bread ration, for a drawing 
by Fritta. 

Fritta had grown tremendously in 
artistic stature under the impact of his 
experience of human degradation. It is 
hard to place him in any category. Prob- 
ably no work of art so overwhelmingly 
moving has appeared since Goya’s Los 
Desastros de la Guerra, since Frans 
Masereel’s anti-war pictures. Fritta’s 
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drawings unite the purely representa- 
tional of an Honore Daumier with the 
conscious accusation of a George Grosz. 
For two and a half years Fritta worked 
away, without the Nazis noticing. On 
July 17, 1944, they discovered some of 
his drawings and charged him with pre- 
paring ‘Material for atrocity propaganda 
and distributing it abroad. He was 
thrown into a dungeon in the inner 
fortress, where he remained until October 
26. Then, without having seen his wife 
and child again, he was taken to the 
station in the hearse and sent to Aus- 
chwitz. On November 8 he was gassed 
and cremated. His wife went blind in one 
of the dungeons of Terezin and died mad. 
The son, Thomas, has been saved. 

When Fritta was sentenced his fellow 
prisoners buried all the drawings in the 
camp. They were brought to light again 
when the Allies liberated Terezin on 
May 6, 1945. 





R. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, a notable 
| ) liberal churchman, has written 
a provocative article (“Sensitiv- 
ity as Censor,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, February 26, 1949) in which 
he castigates “well-organized pressure 
groups” for attempting to suppress works 
of art which reflect against members of 
minority groups. Dr. Holmes illustrates 
his case by discussing the recent protests 
raised against the showing of the British 
film version of Oliver Twist which, ac- 
cording to its critics, contains a Goebbels- 
like caricature of the Jew Fagin. In con- 
demning Jewish, Negro and Catholic 
groups for attempting to censor books 
and movies which portray Jews, Negroes 
or Catholics in a poor light, Dr. Holmes 
also analyzes Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Birth of a 
Nation, as well as other isolated cases 
which, according to Dr. Holmes, approach 
“something like an informal yet drastic 
censorship.” 

In our society, where so much lip ser- 
vice is paid to democracy and civil liber- 
ties, Dr. Holmes’ case is the one most 
easy to prove. He asks whether Shake- 
speare’s Shylock “tends to persuade 
people that all Jews are Shylocks.” Are 
people, he asks again, “so stupid as to 
transform a single personality into a 
general type?” And then he launches 
into what is for him—and probably 
thousands of others—the usual answer. 
“Tf so, then Italians must object, in sheer 
self-defense, to Iago in Othello, and 
Englishmen to Falstaff in Henry IV. In 
discussing Oliver Twist, Dr. Holmes asks: 
“If all Jews are going to rise up against 
Dickens’ novel because of Fagin, why 
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should not all Englishmen rise up against 
the book because of Bill Sikes? Of these 
two villains Bill is by all odds the more 
terrible. But I have yet to hear of any- 
body objecting to the work on this count.” 

In other words, what Dr. Holmes is 
doing is to equate the Jew with the non- 
Jew, the Negro with the White in Amer- 
ica, the Catholic (in the other quoted 
instances) with the non- and in some 
cases the anti-Catholic. He claims that 
when these minority groups attempt to 
suppress works of art, they are doing a 
dangerous thing. In admitting that these 
groups have the right to feel badly about 
a Fagin or a Shylock, he adds that the 
minorities can educate those who have 
the wrong ideas. “Platform, pulpit and 
printing press are everywhere available 
to reach and educate the public mind. 
Picket lines may be formed, and public 
meetings held, to challenge and correct 
error. Nothing is more unfair than to 
assume that all the varied instrumentali- 
ties of freedom in a democracy are at the 
disposal only of the misguided and mis- 
informed, even the wicked.” Shylock, he 
contends, “has helped more Jews than 
he ever hurt,” and the Negro reaction to 
The Birth of a Nation was the turning 
point in Negro life in America as it “be- 
gan the sudden emergence of Negro 
artistry in music, literature, and the 
drama.” 

As has been pointed out, the Holmes 
case, of the liberal averse to any censor- 
ship, is the easy one to state. What of 
those who try with all the intensity at 
their command to be liberal and demo- 
cratic and yet find that they as individ- 
uals, they as members of a group are 
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defamed and placed in mental and even 
physical insecurity by certain “works of 
art?” Can they say, as Dr. Holmes has 
stated, that if Iago can be an Italian vil- 
lain, what’s wrong with Fagin being a 
Jewish villain? For one thing, had Dr. 
Holmes written his essay only a few days 
later, he might have changed his mind 
in view of the riots in Germany when 
Oliver Twist was shown to Germans. The 
German people, experts in anti-Semitism, 
recognized the true article when they 
saw it. In this instance, what would pub- 
lic education do to cope with a vile 
Fagin? Produce a movie with a good Jew? 


A few years ago, a noted libertarian, 
writing in the pages of the Jewish 
monthly Opinion (September, 1945), de- 
clared: “I have just been rereading 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist, and find myself 
wondering why my Jewish friends are 
not offended by the Jew, Fagin, as they 
have long since been offended and out- 
raged by the Jew, Shylock. Why are 
there no campaigns to suppress Oliver 
Twist along with the familiar campaigns 
to suppress The Merchant of Venice? 
Why is Shakespeare accused of anti- 
Semitism and not Dickens?” The man 
who then asked all these questions was 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 


One does not quote Dr. Holmes against 
himself to belittle his opinions, either 
then or now. But because one man, in a 
period of only a few years, has stated the 
case so well for both sides, it is worth 
quoting some of his statements. In the 
recent SRL article, in discussing Oliver 
Twist, he asks whether the placing of 
Fagin at the heart of the novel is a case 
of anti-Semitism. “If so,” Dr. Holmes re- 
marks, “then we must believe that all 
Jews are saints, and that no evil must 
ever be ascribed to any one of them. . 
The logic here, in other words, is that 
the Jew shall have literary immunity 
from the sins that do so easily beset the 
rest of the human family.” 

In his article in Opinion (in which, 
incidentally, Dr. Holmes remains consist- 
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ent in his conclusion that the real cure 
of anti-Semitism is not “by suppressing 
books, but by correcting biased habits of 
speech and prejudiced processes of 
thought”) Dr. Holmes also wrote that 
“The Jew, in other words, is just a human 
being, that’s all, and as such must be 
presented all around in literature.” But 
he added a significant passage which ex- 
presses as well as anyone can, the reasons 
Jews and other minority groups, in spe- 
cific instances, do attempt to bar the 
showing of an Oliver Twist. Here is the 
passage, and it deserves to be set off from 
the rest of this text: 


The inexcusable thing is to isolate the Jew as 
a Jew, and thus when he is evil to suggest that 
his depravity has something to do with his Jew- 
ishness. This is what Charles Dickens con- 
sciously or unconsciously does in ‘Oliver Twist.’ 
Repeatedly in this book he refers to Fagin as 
‘the Jew,’ therewith inevitably implying that 
Fagin is what he is because he is a Jew. This 
is in contrast to the author’s treatment of the 
other great villain in the story, Bill Sykes. Of 
the two, Bill is undoubtedly the worse. He is 
one of the few utterly depraved characters in 
literature. Now and again we catch a touch of 
kindness in Fagin, but never in Sykes. The 
latter does things which the former would never 
have done. His murder of Nancy, for example, 
displayed a sheer brutishness which had never 
found its way into Fagin’s breast. But Dickens 
nowhere speaks of Bill Sykes as ‘the Gentile,’ 
or ‘the Christian.’ Why not, when he is re- 
peatedly referring to Fagin as ‘the Jew?’ 

The gross unfairness here is to be found in 
the fact that Bill Sykes is always identified 
with himself, He is what he is, and does what 
he does, as an individual. But Fagin is identified 
not with himself, but with a group, a tribe, a 
people—the Jews. It is these Jews who are act- 
ing in Fagin, and not Fagin as a man who hap- 
pens to be bad as so many other men of all 
races and nationalities are bad. 


Montagu Modder, in his The Jew in 
the Literature of England, discusses the 
problem of Dickens’ Fagin and concludes 
that “Dickens has no intention of malign- 
ing the Jewish people,” although Hilaire 
Belloc said that Dickens, in creating 
Fagin, showed a prejudice unworthy of 
a humanitarian novelist. Dickens himself, 
in a letter to a Jewish woman, Mrs. Eliza 
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Davis, expressed his reasons for choosing 
Fagin as a major villain. He wrote that 
“the is called ‘the Jew’ not because of his 
religion, but because of his race. If I 
were to write a story in which I pursued 
a Frenchman or a Spaniard as a ‘Roman 
Catholic,’ I should do a very indecent 
and unjustifiable thing; but I make men- 
tion of Fagin as a Jew because he is one 
of the Jewish people, and because it con- 
veys that kind of idea of him, which I 
would give my readers of a Chinaman by 
calling him a Chinese. . . I have no feel- 
ing towards the Jewish people but a 
friendly one.” 


As though to prove this, Dickens in 
Our Mutual Friend, written the same 
year in which he corresponded with Mrs. 
Davis and 25 years after the publication 
of Oliver Twist, included a Jewish char- 
acter, Mr. Riah, who is a very good and 
decent Jew. 

But a major point to be made concern- 
ing the film Oliver Twist and the movie 
version of Fagin is that a picture makes 
a much greater emotional appeal than a 
novel, upon a greater number of people. 
That Dickens tried to offset Fagin by 
creating Mr. Riah was admirable on his 
part, no doubt, but ineffectual. Fagin, a 
caricature, lives in the incarnation of an 
evil Jew. Mr. Riah is known only to 
Dickens students. 

As far as Shylock is concerned, no 
matter how much hair-splitting one may 
do to prove that Shylock, as a character 
in a play, never did the Jews any harm, 
because of the many speeches for toler- 
ance that he makes, it is impossible to 
deny that the very word “Shylock” is 
one with bad connotations—connotations 
concerning Jews. For example, in the 
new American College Dictionary issued 
by Random House, Shylock is called an 
“extortionate usurer,”’ but the fact that 
he is a Jew is omitted—all credit to 
Random House. But in William Rose 
Benet’s The Reader’s Encyclopedia, Shy- 
lock is identified as “a grasping, stony- 
hearted Jewish money lender.” This is, 
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of course, highly accurate, but it only 
goes to prove that the Shylock concept 
is inextricably tied up with the Jews. 
How would Dr. Holmes rectify this 
Shylock image? 

A typical attitude of the liberal toward 
Shylock is contained in the brilliant es- 
say on Shylock written about 100 years 
ago by Heinrich Heine. The great Ger- 
man-Jewish poet wrote that “the genius 
of Shakespeare rises above the petty 
quarrels of two religious sects, and his 
drama in reality exhibits neither Jews 
nor Christians, but oppressors and op- 
pressed. . . There is not a trace of relig- 
ious differences in this play.” However, 
in concluding his essay, Heine tried to 
show why the Shylock portrait would not 
reflect badly against the Jews. His words 
are beautifully eloquent and there is 
penetration here. But read against the 
background of the Hitler era, against the 
history of the 6,000,000 Jews killed only 
because their crime consisted of being 
Jewish, against the fact that in 1949 the 
Jew remains insecure, what validity has 
this passage? 

“We are no longer living in the Middle 
Ages. The common people, too, are grow- 
ing more enlightened. They no longer 
kill Jews on sight—they no longer ex- 
tenuate their hatred with religion. Our 
age is no longer so naively bigoted.” 

To speak of “education” is fine; to say 
that the public prints, the press, and 
other means of communication are open 
to Jews and other minority groups is also 
true. But can the Jew be blamed for 
reacting violently against the J. Arthur 
Rank version of Fagin? Can he remain 
as much above the battle as the non-Jew 
to whom Fagin may not be the incarna- 
tion of the “evil Jew?” Can he take the 
chance, in view of past history, that the 
non-Jew will not think of Fagin as a Jew, 
typical of all or some Jews? Certainly 
the Jews in Germany who rioted against 
the showing of Oliver Twist were not 
thinking in academic terms. They saw in 
the film another weapon in the arsenal 
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of anti-Semitism, the arsenal which wiped 
out millions of their brothers. 

No Jew, except perhaps the supersen- 
sitive Jew who has been salvaged from 
Hitler’s inferno, will deny an artist the 
right to attempt to portray Jews. But 
when the Jew is caricatured so that he 
is neither Jew nor believable villain but 
inhuman and vile, the Jew has the right 
not only to protest but, in the light of the 
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past decade, to fight against the very 
creation of this kind of Jew. 


This may not accord with “civil rights” 
to the nth degree, but how does one fight 
against the Fagin and the Shylock con- 
cepts, once “education” has failed with 
the vast majority of the people and has 
only succeeded with the small handful 
who, in the final analysis, never needed 
to be educated? 





binsky has been in complete control 
of the powerful and progressive In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. This labor organization was formed 
in 1900 by a group of Jewish radicals in 
an effort to abolish the vicious sweatshop 
system which had long prevailed in the 
clothing industries. From the very first 
the union became to its members “a way 
of life with vision and a soul.” It was the 
first and most energetic socialist union in 
the United States. For many years its 
existence was both turbulent and pre- 
carious. The numerous garment manu- 
facturers, many of whom were ambitious 
and unscrupulous former workers, sought 
to undermine and destroy the union at 
every opportunity. The leaders of the 
union, from Joseph Barondess in the 
1890’s to Benjamin Schlesinger and Mor- 
ris Sigman in the 1920’s, fought the fight 
of the workers with great zeal and energy 
again and again and succeeded in forcing 
union terms upon the industry. 
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From its very beginning the Interna- 
tional was torn by factional strife. This 
was inevitable in view of the fact that 
among its leaders were every type of 
radical—each eager to assert his point of 
view upon the policies of the organization. 
The outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
in 1917 and the subsequent dominance of 
that country by the Communists greatly 
aggravated the political strife among the 
officials of the union. The economically 
chaotic conditions in the garment industry 
throughout the 1920’s, causing consider- 
able unemployment and suffering among 
the workers, only aggravated the inter- 
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necine struggle for control between the 
“rights” and the “lefts.” For several years 
the fight was carried on with a bitter 
relentlessness until it ended in the late 
1920s with the defeat of the “lefts;” both 
sides were exhausted and the Interna- 
tional was nearly prostrate. It was at this 
juncture that David Dubinsky, the adroit 
and loyal lieutenant of both Sigman and 
Schlesinger, emerged as the dominant 
figure in the weakened but potentially 
powerful union. 

David Dubinsky, born in Poland in 
1892, began his activity in the labor 
movement at the age of eleven, when he 
became a helper in his father’s bakery. 
Two years later he joined the socialist 
Bund. At fifteen his participation in a 
bakers’ strike landed him first in prison 
and later in Siberia as an exile. In 1911, 
to avoid further police persecution, he 
migrated to this country. Here he im- 
mediately became a member in the So- 
cialist party and took part in its street- 
corner agitation. At the same time, 
through the help of an elder brother who 
had preceded him to New York and had 
become an officer of the Bakers’ Union, 
he learned the cutter’s trade and joined 
local 10 of the International. 


Able, aggressive, pragmatic, he was not 
long in establishing himself among the 
leaders of the powerful local. In 1918 he 
became a member of the executive board. 
Two years later he was elected chairman. 
Shortly thereafter he succeeded in uniting 
the three cutters’ locals under his leader- 
ship. In 1921 he began to participate in 
the activities of the International and the 
next year he was made a member of the 
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General Executive Board. Both Sigman 
and Schlesinger found him a pillar of 
strength. Backed by his own loyal local 
during the years of the union’s civil war, 
he fought the radicals so astutely and so 
successfully that when it was over he 
was generally acknowledged as the most 
powerful leader in the International. 


In those days an active socialist—he 
insists he is one even now—his socialism 
did not weigh heavily upon his con- 
science. He was nothing if not realistic 
and practical. Unlike most socialists in 
1917, he supported our entrance into 
World War I and sold liberty bonds 
throughout that period. When the Bol- 
sheviki overthrew the provisional Keren- 
sky government, he allied himself with 
those who condemned the action. And 
with the passing years he embraced the 
freedoms of political democracy—includ- 
ing that of free enterprise—as the foun- 
dation pillars of modern industrial society. 


When Dubinsky became president of 
the International in 1932, both the union 
and the garment industry were in the 
deepest gloom. In the late 1920s both 
were still suffering from the after effects 
of bitter strife and an unstable market 
when they were hit by the severe eco- 
nomic depression. The majority of the 
workers became wholly or partially un- 
employed. Those who did have some work 
were forced to violate the union rule 
against piecework and to overlook other 
injustices. Indeed many of them had not 
yet joined the International or still be- 
longed to the communist rival union, so 
that in 1932 Dubinsky could count on 
only 33,645 members—less than a third 
of the union’s peak strength in 1918. 


He at once began to rebuild the Inter- 
national. Although it was considerably in 
debt, he initiated an intensive organiza- 
tional campaign. Early in 1933 he took 
advantage of the egregiously bad condi- 
tions among the Philadelphia dressmakers 
—many of them earning as little as $6.00 
a week—and waged a sudden and suc- 
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cessful strike. Although the gains were 
relatively slight, the establishment of the 
union in open-shop territory imbued op- 
pressed garment workers everywhere 
with a determination to do likewise. 


The enactment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act several weeks later 
came like heavenly manna to the famished 
union. Like other alert labor leaders, 
Dubinsky at once made the most of the 
Act’s Section 7 (a). When the garment 
codes were being formulated he and the 
mortally ill Hillquit argued effectively 
for jobber responsibility, the limitation 
of submanufacturing, the 35-hour week, 
and minimum wage rates. Because the 
employers were not strongly organized, 
the union won most of its demands. 


Fortified with this victory, Dubinsky 
and his fellow leaders intensified and ex- 
panded the drive for members. Like John 
L. Lewis he assured the garment workers 
that they were truly getting a new deal 
and that the union was again in a position 
to remove the current grievances. First 
he concentrated on the New York cloak- 
makers. A two-week “organizational stop- 
page” in August brought their locals the 
union shop and thousands of new mem- 
bers. The same procedure, quickly fol- 
lowed in other cities, met with similar 
success. 


The campaign among the dressmakers, 
started soon after, proved even more re- 
warding. Although less than 10,000 of 
them belonged to the union when the 
general strike was called, it was joined 
by all of the 70,000 workers. As a con- 
sequence the stoppage lasted only four 
days; the strikers gained all their de- 
mands, including an impartial chairman 
of an improved board of arbitration. 
Again similar strikes and settlements 
followed in other garment centers. Thus, 
within a very short time the dress indus- 
try became 95 percent unionized. 


The minor trades were likewise organ- 
ized and improved. Many of the new 
members had never belonged to a union 
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and knew little of its principles and dis- 
cipline. A large percentage were non- 
Jewish, including in addition to Italians 
a good many Spaniards, Negroes, and 
others. Their enlightenment became the 
task of the International’s Education De- 
partment, and so well was this job done 
that the vast majority quickly became 
loyal and proud members of the union. 


By 1934 it became obvious to the leaders 
of the Needle Trades Workers Industrial 
Union that the International had won the 
allegiance of most of the garment workers. 
Moved by the emerging spirit of the 
“united front,” they decided to disband. 
Dubinsky speeded the action by appeal- 
ing for unity and by his formal assurance 
that all former dissidents “will be taken 
in and considered regular members with- 
out any discrimination on account of 
their beliefs, principles, or party affilia- 
tions.” He felt himself sufficiently in con- 
trol of the union to have no fear of the 
returned prodigals. 


Toward the end of 1934 the Interna- 
tional had 200,000 members and had be- 
come one of the most powerful unions in 
the country. That year the American 
Federation of Labor acknowledged this 
fact by electing Dubinsky to its Execu- 
tive Council. 


The established garment industry in 
the East and in the larger cities of the 
Middle West was nearly fully unionized. 
But this was not the case with the fac- 
tories that were springing up in every 
part of the United States. Their owners 
were either local businessmen who dis- 
dained the union as a gratuitous nuisance 
or eastern manufacturers who had run 
away from the union in order to make 
use of cheap local labor. Since they com- 
peted with unionized shops, the Inter- 
national felt a double obligation to or- 
ganize all garment workers wherever 
they happened to be located. Its best 
organizers, led by Rose Pesotta, were 
soon working in every city containing 
several garment shops. Everywhere em- 
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ployers fought the union with every 
means at their command—injunctions, 
police, gangsters, vilification. A number 
of them resorted to redbaiting, and those 
in Seattle accused the International of 
being “a proponent of revolution through 
the general strike.” In each city, however, 
the local unions, aided and encouraged 
by the parent organization, persisted in 
the fight until they won their demands. 


With the revival of the International 
on a firm footing and with his domination 
of it complete and unassailable, Dubinsky 
began to broaden his active labor inter- 
ests. A strong New Dealer, he became a 
frequent visitor to Washington officials 
and government committees. He also 
worked mightily for the success of liberal 
candidates during election campaigns. As 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor he 
could not help fretting at the conservatism 
of his colleagues. A strong believer in 
industrial unionism, he readily perceived 
the futility of the current efforts to or- 
ganize the mass-production industries 
along craft lines. 


At the Federation’s convention late in 
1934 Dubinsky joined other proponents 
of industrial unionism in the attempt to 
expedite the “organization of the unor- 
ganized.” When their exertions were 
blocked by the conservative craft unions 
and when another move at the next con- 
vention was likewise frustrated, Dubinsky 
met with John L. Lewis and other dis- 
sident leaders and formed the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. These men at 
first had no wish to break with the Fed- 
eration; their thought was to strengthen 
it by the addition of millions in the non- 
union industries. 


When in 1936 Dubinsky found himself 
a minority of one against the Executive 
Council’s decision to suspend the CIO 
unions, he had no alternative but to re- 
sign from that body. He was deeply per- 
turbed by this regrettable cleavage in the 
labor movement, but he believed in the 
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necessity of the CIO program and wanted 
to cooperate with it. 


Yet he did not feel in full agreement 
with the CIO leaders. Eager for peace and 
united action, irritated by Lewis’s arro- 
gance, antagonized by the inflow of com- 
munists and radicals among the organ- 
izers, he soon found himself a minority 
of one at the CIO deliberations. Never- 
theless he participated in the organiza- 
tional drives among the mass-production 
industries and contributed both his best 
organizers and large sums of money. In 
addressing his General Executive Board, 
he declared: 


Nothing could overshadow the fact that CIO 
represented “a movement with which the ILGWU 
has profound sympathy, whose policies we have 
traditionally advocated for years past, and whose 
objectives are close to the hearts of our members. 
The board was evenly divided on this 
issue, and he had to exercise his vote to 
gain the union’s adherence to the CIO. 


When the International convened in 
May 1937 at Atlantic City, the sentiment 
favoring the CIO predominated. Lewis 
was invited to address the delegates, and 
his denunciation of the conservative Fed- 
eration leaders was vigorously applauded. 
He was also cheered when he expressed 
the hope that the International would 
“play an even larger more important part 
in the work of our Committee.” In reply, 
Dubinsky assured him of the union’s 
unstinted support: 


Not only will we not support those who in- 
tend to sidetrack the march of time (Federation 
leaders) but we will not give any hope and we 
will not be a party to anyone who desires, as 
President Lewis said here on this plaftorm to- 
day, to interrupt the march of progress of labor. 


He expressed the hope, however, that 
ultimately “there will have to be a united 
labor movement.” The delegates approved 
these sentiments, censured the Federation 
for bringing about “the present division 
in the forces of labor,” and voted $100,000 
to the campaign of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 


Nevertheless the rift between Dubinsky 
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and Lewis continued to widen. The latter’s 
aggressive efforts to build a permanent 
CIO struck Dubinsky as deplorable and 
certain to intensify the friction between 
the rival factions. He continued to assume 
that, once the large industries were or- 
ganized, the craft unions would have to 
acquiesce in the new situation. At the 
November meeting of his General Exec- 
utive Board he stated: 

We believe now, as we always did, that res- 
toration of peace between the CIO and the AFL 
is possible on the recognition of the basic prin- 
ciple of the industrial union form of organization 
for the mass-production industries. 

Neither side, however, seemed inter- 
ested in peace. Although committees met 
to discuss the principles upon which re- 
union was possible, nothing positive was 
achieved. Dubinsky blamed Lewis for this 
failure. In a speech early in 1938 he made 
clear his belief that there was no longer 
any reason for the split and that it was 
necessary for labor to reunite. Nor did 
he make a secret of his differences with 
Lewis. He insisted, however, that he still 
sided with the CIO: “Although we are 
in disagreement on several fundamental 


points of policy and strategy we will not 
withdraw from the CIO.” 


When Lewis subsequently announced 
that a constitutional convention of the 
CIO unions would be held in November 
in order to form a permanent organization, 
Dubinsky balked. At the October meet- 
ing of his Board he demanded agreement 
to stay away: “We do not believe now, 
and we have never believed, that two 
separate union movements are required 
to achieve the common objectives of 
labor.” And over the radio on November 
13 he said that after its constitutional 
convention the CIO “will assume a new 
status and we refuse to join such a move 
because we sincerely believe that it is a 
step toward perpetuating the split in the 
labor movement.” 


For the next year and a half the Inter- 
national functioned as an independent 
union. Dubinsky, however, did not relish 
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the idea of having no part in the general 
labor movement. When he perceived that 
the reconstituted CIO had no intention 
of surrendering its independence, he de- 
cided to re-affiliate with the Federation. 
The latter organization, he reasoned, for 
all its faults, was and must remain the 
parent labor body in this country. 


At the 1940 convention of the Interna- 
tional he announced that it would return 
upon the following conditions: that the 
one cent per capita tax to fight the CIO 
be stopped; that the Executive Council 
be deprived of the authority to suspend 
or expel a union; and that racketeering 
in the craft unions be eliminated. By pre- 
arrangement, he read a letter from Pres- 
ident Green stating that the tax would 
be added to the general per capita dues 
and that he would recommend a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the expul- 
sion of unions by the Council. He ignored 
the racketeering issue. At Dubinsky’s 
recommendation the delegates voted to 
rejoin the Federation. Green then ap- 
peared on the platform with the union’s 
original charter and welcomed the Inter- 
national’s return to its “home.” 


The Federation met later that year. The 
one cent tax was transferred to the per 
capita dues—a mere bookkeeping ar- 
rangement. The Council was forbidden 
to expel a single union; but it retained 
the power to suspend a group of unions 
if they were found “conspiring together 
to set up a dual movement”—thus making 
a mockery of Dubinsky’s demand. As for 
racketeering, the delegates expressed 
their contempt for his request by electing 
George N. Browne, soon to go to jail as 
a racketeer, to the Executive Council. 
When Dubinsky protested, he was beaten 
up by Joseph Fay, the notorious leader 
of the stationary engineers. Thus his re- 
turn to the Federation was not exactly 
that of the prodigal son; later, however, 
his influence in the Executive Council 
became positive and potent. 


By 1935 union conditions prevailed in 
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most of the garment shops. But the in- 
dustry as a whole was still suffering from 
the ravages of the depression. Clothes 
had to be priced much lower than in the 
1920s in order to find buyers. Conse- 
quently costs became very important. To 
keep them down, jobbers sought to cir- 
cumvent the union rule against the un- 
restricted use of submanufacturers. This 
led to difficulties, and Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman arranged for mediation. The 
agreement reached favored the union. 
The submanufacturers were further lim- 
ited, and the workers were given a 10 
percent increase. In 1937 the agreement 
was renewed, with wages rising another 
10 percent. 


In the dress shops the chief grievance 
pertained to the haphazard piece rates. 
To remedy this condition their enterpris- 
ing leader Julius Hochman engaged ef- 
ficiency engineers to work out a reason- 
able method of equitable pricing for every 
operation on a garment. This “unit sys- 
tem” was accepted by employers and 
overcame the inequality of pricing, but 
workers later complained that it made 
them work like mechanical robots. They, 
moreover, continued to suffer from 
seasonal “slack” and as late as 1939 their 
average annual earnings were only $1034. 


By this time Dubinsky and the General 
Executive Board became convinced that 
it would be impossible for the workers to 
increase their wages substantially until 
the industry became a_ permanently 
profitable enterprise. These union officials 
knew, for instance, that the dress manu- 
facturers could not well pay higher piece 
rates for the simple reason that their 
business in 1940 was considerably less 
than that in 1929. They realized also that 
most garment manufacturers, with small 
shops and little knowledge of efficiency 
methods of production, were in no posi- 
tion to initiate the research and exper- 
imentation necessary to effective opera- 
tion. Many of them were indeed still in 
the Potash and Perlmutter stage. 
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What the manufacturers could not do 
for themselves, the International was 
prepared to do for them. When he was 
ready, Hochman called together the rep- 
resentatives of the dress manufacturers 
and presented them with a plan for re- 
juvenating the industry. First he proposed 
that they modernize their shops. He told 
them that their factories were being op- 
erated incompetently, handicapped as 
they were by an haphazard arrangement 
of work, poor lighting, obsolete machines, 
and general inefficiency. These drawbacks, 
he insisted, must be overcome without 
delay. Among other recommendations he 
urged larger production units, closer co- 
operation between jobbers and submanu- 
facturers, and fair-trade dealings with re- 
tailers. He also pointed out that they 
were suffering from undercapitalization; 
their investment of $400 for each worker 
being only a tenth of what it was in 
certain other industries. He then offered 
them the services of the union’s efficiency 
engineers and assured them that this 
proposal was neither altruistic nor mis- 
chievous. It was simply the union’s way 
of attaining a living wage for its members: 

There can be no security in an insecure in- 
dustry. It is therefore our duty, in the interests 
of the workers we represent, to concern ourselves 
with every phase of our industry, and to do 


everything in our power to put it on a sound 
and solid basis. 


The heart of Hochman’s plan was a 
campaign to bring prosperity to the dress 
industry. With Paris then in Nazi control 
and isolated from the democratic world, 
he exhorted the manufacturers to do 
their utmost to establish New York as the 
world’s fashion center and to make every 
American woman more clothes conscious. 

On behalf of the union, I strongly recommend 
a soundly organized, carefully planned and ade- 
quately financed promotional campaign. . . Our 
first promotional objective must be to secure 
for New York recognition as the style center of 
the world. It can be done. . . . A second pro- 
motional objective, closely related to the first, 
is to increase the nation’s total sale of dresses. 
The millions of women who today make some 
or all of their dresses at home must be convinced 
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that it is smarter, more up-to-date and, in the 
long run, more economical to buy ready-made 
dresses in the store. 

To carry through this campaign he 
figured that an annual expenditure of 
$1,500,000 would be necessary. As a good 
will offering the union was ready to con- 
tribute $100,000 if the manufacturers 
would agree to use the union label on 
dresses. 


The plan, for all its obvious advantages, 
appeared so revolutionary to the manu- 
facturers that they debated it for three 
months before deciding to accept it. The 
agreement was signed in February 1941. 
Its success was assured by the union’s 
vigilance. More powerful than any of the 
manufacturers, in a better position to 
think on an industry wide basis, more 
concerned for the needs of the workers, 
assisted by trained industrial engineers, 
it used exhortation and even threats to 
prod indifferent manufacturers to reor- 
ganize their factories for their own 
greater profits and to cooperate with 
their more enterprising colleagues in the 
promotional campaign. 


Since that time the International has 
become the generally accepted guardian 
of the ladies garment industry. Having 
long ago minimized the theory of the 
class struggle advocated by its founders 
and having reoriented its philosophy in 
the direction of employer-employee co- 
operation, the union worked for the pros- 
perity of the industry as a means of as- 
suring the welfare of the workers. Thus 
it urged manufacturers to belong to as- 
sociations—the closed shop in reverse— 
because it was easier and simpler to deal 
with a few employers organizations than 
with thousands of individual employers. 
When a manufacturer in St. Louis re- 
fused to join the Associated Garment 
Industries, his employees would not work 
for him until he did. This logical con- 
comitant of the policy advocated by him 
Dubinsky justified as follows: 


The employer and employees have a mutual 
interest not only in labor problems but in em- 
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ployer problems such as returns, unfair com- 
petition, retailers’ mistreatment, and other abuses 
and unfair practices, We know that ultimately 
such practices affect us, the workers. ... We 
are ready to take advantage of every situation 
to safeguard the interests of the employers and 
employees of our industry. 


One of the leading Cleveland manufac- 
turers, Alexander Prinz, addressed the 
1944 convention of the International to 
express his gratification with this coop- 
erative relationship: 


Coat and suit workers and employers have 
reached the stage of industrial maturity where 
it is taken for granted that joint effort is re- 
quired to assure the growth of the industry. 
This effort, in turn, requires organization, or- 
ganization of workers, organization of employers, 
and joint organization, 


With the union the strongest element 
in the industry, strikes have become a 
rarity. Wildcat stoppages are quickly 
quashed. The nearly 400,000 workers of 
the International receive an appreciably 
higher wage than workers in other sim- 
ilar industries. Held back during the war 
by the Little Steel formula, they have 
received several increases since 1944— 
in April 1948 their average hourly earn- 
ings ranging in New York from $2.32 for 
cloakmakers to $1.15 for corset makers. 
The steady year-round work of the war 
period began to taper off in 1947 and 
many of the workers are again idle as 
many as ten weeks a year. Moreover, 
some of them are once more complaining 
of oppressive conditions; many dress- 
makers in particular resent the so-called 
“speedup” forced upon them by the 
union’s own price adjusters. These com- 
plaints are not made overtly or aggres- 
sively, as the critics are readily vilified 
as carpers and communists. 


The International, in cooperation with 
employers, has in recent years established 
health and welfare funds in most of the 
larger locals. Its own Union Health Center 
has become the largest labor medical 
clinic in the country, with branches in 
several cities. In 1947 more than $20,000, 
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000 was paid for vacations and health 
benefits. Old-age pensions are now also 
being paid to a part of the membership. 


The union spends a great deal of money 
on its educational, cultural, recreational, 
and philanthropic activities. The success 
of Pins and Needles is still a fresh 
memory to the many thousands who en- 
joyed the novel musical. In the fall of 
1948 the union began to operate six FM 
radio stations in as many cities for the 
benefit of all who cared to listen to them. 
During the war it collected millions of 
dollars from its members for charitable 
causes, particularly for European and 
Palestinian relief. During the 1948 elec- 
toral campaign in Italy it gave $200,000 
toward the defeat of the extreme radicals. 
Shortly after the establishment of Israel 
it contributed a large sum to its labor 
organization and loaned $1,000,000 to the 
provisional government. Its generosity is 
commensurate with its present prosper- 
ous conditions—its total assets having 
risen to around $10,000,000. 


Politically the International is now 
more active than any other union. It 
sponsors the Liberal party in New York 
and the Americans for Democratic Action 
nationally. Fanatically anti-communist, 
Dubinsky and his fellow leaders are 
largely responsbile for the split in the 
progressive forces in the United States. 
Arguing that communists are dishonest 
and disruptive, they insist that anyone 
who tolerates them in an organization is 
himself a communist or a tool of the 
communists. In this respect Dubinsky 
exceeds even such labor redbaiters as 
Matthew Woll and William Green. 


Despite its alleged and apparent short- 
comings, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union is one of the most 
successful of American labor organiza- 
tions. Its power and prestige are of course 
all the more remarkable in view of its 
humble and ineffectual beginnings. At 
first the feeble instrument of the oppres- 
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sed and degraded victims of the sweat- 
shop, the union soon found rich soil in 
the hearts of its despised but determined 
members. Its roots fed upon the deep 
discontent and warm idealism of the 
Jewish immigrants, and its flowering ex- 
pressed the naive but noble socialism of 
these true dreamers of the ghetto. 
Unfortunately the desperate internecine 
struggle of the 1920s has so embittered 
the heart of the union’s bureaucratic 
leaders that they have never recovered 
the spirit of tolerance that had previously 
characterized the International. From its 
very inception anarchists and socialists, 
for all their doctrinal deviations, func- 
tioned together as class-conscious work- 
men. The same was true of the subsequent 
rivalries between the adherents of De 
Leon and the followers of Debs. Argue 
or quarrel as they might on questions of 
theory or method, they were yet bound 
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by the consciousness of common opposi- 
tion to capitalism. 

This bond was broken by the painful 
and prolonged battle between the “right” 
and “left” factions. When the fight was 
over, the victorious officials were so viru- 
lently infected with hatred of communism 
that they have kept the union in constant 
fear of it ever since. For all their pro- 
gressive leadership in other respects and 
their active interest in liberal causes and 
politics, their dread of communists and 
everything they happen to stand for is 
almost as pathological as that of the 
renegade radicals. Thousands of members 
ardently prefer a more tolerant leader- 
ship and resent the prevailing bureau- 
cratic yoke. These dissidents form a fester 
within the body of the organization; if 
not relived by a healing broadmindedness, 
it might again spread to the very heart 
of the International. 


SENILITY 


By Nina WILLIs WALTER 


The wrinkled leaves, like dry brown horned toads, 
Inch in a queer parade across the path, 

Urged by a feeble, undecided wind. 

So are dead thoughts pushed through a worn mind 
By a weak will that cares not that they go 

Like crumbling leaves to quick oblivion. 





TOSSING SHIPS 


By Nina WILLIS WALTER 


A great green reptile, 
The monster sea, white-freckled, 


Stirs in the warm sun, 


And carelessly shrugs the ships, 
Like flies, from his aching back. 








Japanese-American Housing 


N UNDECLARED wAR—like the shoot- 
A\ nimiruceshoct kind the Russians 
and Japanese used to wage along 
the old Manchukuo-Siberian border—is 
now going on in Chicago. As a breach of 
civilized behavior among human beings, 
it makes even less sense than the old 
border disputes, because it keeps erupting 
intermittently in a city where law and 
order prevail. 


As newcomers to Chicago, we do not 
know exactly how long this state of un- 
easy peace has hung over the Windy City. 
For six and a half years we have read its 
mounting casualty lists—and wondered 
where the next skirmish would level a 
victim or two. The “war” is one of race, 
of black vs. white, and the alleged bone 
of contention is housing. Beneath the sur- 
face which at times seems placid, conflict 
boils furiously. It seems to involve issues 
that arouse great passions. In its wake 
people have been burned to death while 
they slept, bombed out of their homes, 
mobbed, beaten, jailed, harried, and 
threatened. Hatred and grief have spewed 
forth with bitterness from both sides. And 
to bystanders such as we—who sense too 
often the gathering of a storm—there are 
foreboding omens. 


In any attempt to compose a sober ap- 
praisal of Japanese American resettlement 
in the nation’s second largest city, one 
soon becomes aware of an oppressive 
overcast. Japanese Americans have laid 
the foundations of their communities in 
areas where Negro-white tensions have 
been the worst. Whenever race disturb- 
ances explode in Chicago—as they peri- 
odically do—Japanese American reset- 
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tlers collectively have reasons to be 
concerned. The reasons are both historic 
and immediate. They were forcibly 
ejected from their pre-Pearl Harbor 
homes as the result of a major race dis- 
turbance on the West Coast. As resettlers 
sinking new roots in Chicago, they now 
find themselves knee-deep in a tide of 
black vs. white conflicts. They are not 
only “in-between” in skin color, but 
nearly three-fourths of Chicago’s 18,000 
Japanese American resettlers are geo- 
graphically located in the city’s marginal 
areas—the “in-between” residential sec- 
tions. They fill the gap between the re- 
ceding white neighborhoods and the out- 
ward spreading borders of Bronzeville. 


Resettlers, working in factories side- 
by-side with old-time Chicagoans (both 
white and black), have learned by hear- 
say the different versions of the tragic 
race riots of post-World War I. Since V-J 
day, some of their gravest apprehensions 
have centered around the fear that such 
mobs might once again surge through 
Chicago streets. In 1947 there was some 
spectacular violence on the far southside 
of Chicago at a veterans’ housing project 
called Fernwood Park. Though there 
were few Japanese American resettlers 
living within miles of the scene, the is- 
sues involved in the conflict were far 
from remote to them. White neighbors 
protested the occupancy of housing in 
Fernwood by some Negro veterans. They 
implemented their protests with demon- 
strations in force. These goings-on were 
punctuated with emphasis in other parts 
of the city with sporadic bombings and 
burnings of homes surreptitiously pur- 
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chased by Negro buyers in hitherto all- 
white blocks. When these incidents occur, 
even the most casual bystanders among 
the Japanese American resettlers begin 
to develop a feeling that the margin of 
safety is narrowing again. 


Last year when the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that racial restrictive 
housing covenants were no longer en- 
-forceable in our courts, the more optimis- 
tic among Japanese American resettlers 
foresaw the first hopeful signs of an 
eventual peaceful solution to the prob- 
lem. Time alone will tell. 


From where we sit, Chicago’s outcrop- 
ping violence of the last six and a half 
years stems from a familiar problem— 
housing. There simply hasn’t been enough 
of it to go around—and there still isn’t. 
The “war” breaks out whenever there is 
a conspicuous shift in the border areas 
separating white and Negro neighbor- 
hoods. Historically, it seems to arise from 
the unwillingness of the dominant group 
of people (white) to permit members of 
another group (Negro) to live anywhere 
in the city except within certain pre- 
scribed limits. Into this situation in Chi- 
cago, a third group has been projected— 
the Japanese Americans. Through cir- 
cumstances of pressures from the domin- 
ant group, they have gravitated into the 
role of a buffer. From this uncomfortable 
vantage point, Japanese Americans sit 
precariously hoping for peace, as they 
find themselves from time to time in the 
nightmare alley of a threatening Negro- 
white conflict. 


One of the worst years was 1947 when 
incidents of violence seemed to break out 
with alarming regularity, giving reset- 
tlers cause to measure their own welfare 
and security against the success or fail- 
ure of Chicago to avoid a race riot—and 
to solve the terrible housing congestion. 


Early in 1949, when the Chicago City 
Council debated with much heat and 
feeling the proposed Carey ordinance, 
some of the more articulate Japanese 
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American resettlers stood up to be 
counted with Alderman Archibald Carey. 
The proposed ordinance, which would 
have extended the nondiscriminatory 
provisions which govern public housing 
into proposed private projects, was de- 
feated. But despite this defeat, the con- 
trast between 1947 and 1949 seemed a 
hopeful one at best. If the issues could 
be confined to the gentlemen’s level of 
the City Council chambers, the under- 
tones of impending disaster which have 
bothered resettlers might somehow be 
dissipated. 


As a matter of fact, most Japanese 
American resettlers on the surface have 
never seemed too greatly agitated by the 
problem. However much it may cause 
them inward concern, they have managed 
to capture enough hope and optimism to 
create the over-all impression of outward 
satisfaction. They reassure themselves 
that there is no cause to be perturbed. 
Chicago has been good to them; it is still 
synonymous with revived confidence after 
their wartime exile from the West Coast. 
The appearances, therefore, might well 
baffle a visitor from Mars. 


You wouldn’t even have to come that 
far. A New England Yankee, name of 
Bradford Smith, came to Chicago to size 
up Japanese American resettlement. For 
three years (1943-45), Chicago had been 
home to the largest number of Japanese 
Americans (23,000) in any one city in 
the United States. The progress toward 
economic recovery and social adjustment 
made by this involuntary racial minority 
in the Midwest, Smith reckoned, would 
be an accurate barometer of how they 
would fare elsewhere in the country. 


Bradford Smith was no stranger to 
Japanese Americans. During war he had 
been Office of War Information chief in 
the Pacific. Long before that he was a 
qualified expert on the affairs of the Issei, 
Nisei, Kibei (first and second generation 
Japanese in the U.S.). In Chicago he 
took a good look, probed into out-of-way 
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corners, and recorded his observations in 
the August, 1947, issue of The American 
Magazine. Boiled down from _ several 
thousand words, this was his verdict: 


Japanese Americans in Chicago on the 
whole are better off than they were be- 
fore the war on the West Coast. 


The reasons he gave: “In the heart of 
a great city, they have found freedom 
from prejudice, a wealth of opportunity, 
and the spirit of fair play.” This was true, 
as far as it went. For implicit in such a 
glowing account then was the familiar 
comparison with the plight in 1947 of 
returnees to the West Coast. They 
weren't doing too well in California. 
Some had gone back to Los Angeles from 
Chicago, only to return to Chicago. 


As Bradford Smith observed: “After 
years of living in Little Tokyos along the 
coast, the Nisei have discovered America. 
(In Chicago) they are not excluded from 
residential areas.” Japanese Americans 
in Chicago, knowing they were better off 
than relatives and friends on the West 
Coast, applauded. But they also knew 
that such statements were only approx- 
imately true, and thereby hung many 
a tale. Especially during the first five 
years of resettlement in the Midwest, 
Japanese Americans went around making 
lavish claims of how they were com- 
pletely free from race prejudice in 
friendly Chicago. Matching their own 
status against that of returnees to the 
West Coast, they flaunted this half-truth 
with understandable Chamber of Com- 
merce zeal. 


But no Japanese American resettler 
who has lived in Chicago long enough to 
look for his own housing will fool himself 
for long by trying to believe that the 
barriers of race do not seriously curtail 
his chances of getting a place to live on 
the same basis as a white person. Such 
a condition does not yet exist. Before last 
year’s Supreme Court decision which left 
racial restrictive housing covenants with- 
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out legal enforceability, resettler Chica- 
goans said they were incomparably bet- 
ter off than returnee Angelenos. The 
reason: Racial restrictive covenants in 
Chicago did not name Japanese Amer- 
icans specifically as excludees; whereas 
in Los Angeles, they did. 


But the same results can be obtained 
through more subtle methods, and this 
was the case in utopian Chicago, reset- 
tlers soon found. It has become generally 
accepted among most Japanese Americans 
in the Windy City that good neighbors 
and realty men in Chicago’s South Shore 
and Beverly Hills districts, for example, 
are simply “not interested” in resettler 
inquiries about housing—buy, rent, or 
lease. Local building and loan associations 
and community newspapers in residential 
neighborhoods have ganged up on more 
than one occasion to keep “Japs” out. 


In 1945, as the war in the Pacific drew 
to a close, a Nisei (Japanese American) 
managed to get a foothold in a district 
located between South Shore and Beverly 
Hills. The bank holding the mortgage 
sought to squelch the deal. An irate 
neighbor a block away muttered some 
threats, and soon a petition to keep the 
stranger out began circulating. But this 
Nisei reciprocated with not only faith, 
hope, and charity, but also a solid meas- 
ure of his own brand of how-to-win- 
friends-and-influence people, so the re- 
port goes. He got in, and has been there 
ever since, a member in good standing of 
his community but geographically iso- 
lated from 90 per cent of Chicago’s 
Japanese Americans. 


This story has a familiar ring to Mid- 
western resettlers; it has happened else- 
where and before, and no doubt it will 
happen again. To the Nisei its significance 
lies in the fact that in utopian Chicago 
such a battle was even necessary; and 
that in the same city so widely advertised 
among them as prejudice-free, such a 
victory comes only rarely as isolated ex- 
ceptions, whereas by far the great ma- 
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jority of Japanese Americans have been 
channelled into a constricting area of 
increasing segregation in housing. 

One of the more serious areas of con- 
gregation from the standpoint of resettler 
anxiety about Chicago’s Negro-white 
“war” is the district known as Oakland- 
Kenwood. This is on Chicago’s lower 
southside. Between 4,000 and 5,000 Japa- 
nese Americans live there. Much of the 
section is one of transition, gingerly skirt- 
ing the adjacent blight with its heavy 
burden of slums, crime, and delinquency. 
Oakland-Kenwood has tended to be an 
area of much movement for resettlers. 
In 1944-45, Japanese Americans began 
buying homes from Jewish Americans. 
In 1947-49 Negro Americans were buying 
these same properties from Japanese 
Americans. For five years now there has 
been more resettler real estate activity 
in Oakland-Kenwood than anywhere else 
in the city. To the casual observer, how- 
ever, it seems as if eight out of every ten 
resettlers living there will tell you that 
they do not wish to reside in the district 
permanently, that they would get out at 
once if something better were available. 

Most Japanese American resettlers en- 
joy a degree of economic security in their 
work which might be described as two 
or three steps beyond the level of housing 
they occupy. They could afford better 
places to live. But they have been caught 
in the vicious cycle of racial self-segre- 
gation; the lines of least resistance have 
led to such districts as Oakland-Kenwood. 
There are fine homes in the district too 
—great mansions and regal estates of 
yesteryear, many still in a fine state of 
preservation. But they stand in contrast 
to the near-slum housing accessible to 
most resettlers. The creeping blight, re- 
garded by some as a by-product of Chi- 
cago’s Negro-white “war,” continues un- 
abated to date—save for vast slum-clear- 
ance projects which have yet to get fully 
underway. In the interim, resettlers find 
themselves caught “in between.” 

In such marginal areas as Oakland- 
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Kenwood, Japanese Americans in the 
real estate business have tended to con- 
centrate their activities. It has been easier 
for them to do business, to make a living, 
in such places. Prices have seemed 
reasonable as compared to inaccessible 
South Shore and Beverly Hills. There 
has also been the lure of the profit re- 
putedly found in the initial sale of once- 
restricted property to Negro buyers. 

Despite the efforts of the no-longer 
active government and private relocation 
agencies to prevent the formation of 
racially segregated neighborhoods (Little 
Tokyos) among Japanese Americans in 
Chicago, the logical operation of restric- 
tive covenants during the years 1943-48 
has set in motion the cycle of racial self- 
segregation. By 1947 the trend had be- 
come self-evident. More and more Japa- 
nese American resettlers were moving 
into fewer and fewer dispersed areas of 
residence throughout Chicago. For ex- 
ample, during 1947, resettlers were esti- 
mated to have bought around one million 
dollars worth of housing primarily for 
their own occupancy. These were single- 
unit dwellings, two-flats, three-flats, and 
some units slightly larger. Most of these 
were located in the marginal areas where 
Negro-white tensions were of long stand- 
ing. During the entire six-and-a-half-year 
period of Japanese American resettlement 
in Chicago (the prewar Japanese popu- 
lation numbered around 350), most re- 
settlers with the financial resources to 
make business investments have sunk 
their stakes in areas regarded as run 
down or marginal. 

A leading Japanese American Protes- 
tant clergyman, whose church member- 
ship is composed of both Nisei and Cau- 
casians, not long ago took note of the 
racial tensions in the southside. He 
sounded a warning note about their im- 
plications and urged Japanese Americans 
to awake to what he called the “social 
necessity” of the Nisei to pioneer in 
their search for housing. 

“T wish,” he said, “that those Nisei who 
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are financially and otherwise capable of 
residing in the better neighborhoods of 
Chicago, and who would feel at home in 
such districts, would try to do so, and 
thereby set healthy precedents that will 
counteract the trends toward segregated 
racial ghettos.” 

Through 1947 very few Japanese Amer- 
ican resettlers with the means had felt 
the “social necessity” to make any such 
attempts. Within the past two years, 
however, a slight trend toward the sub- 
urbs has been noted. As is true of several 
hundred thousands of other Chicagoans 
who belong to the city’s involuntary 
racial minorities, Japanese Americans in 
the Windy City are finding that their 
need for better housing remains their 
Number One problem in the seventh 
year of their Midwestern residence. Al- 
together too many Japanese Americans 
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now live on the margins of the city’s 
blight, sitting precariously in a potential 
no-man’s land of a brooding “cold war.” 
If the first faint outlines of Japanese 
American residence in Chicago seem to 
be emerging, those outlines are congeal- 
ing in the familiar mold of racial segre- 
gation. 

Individually and collectively, a large 
number of Chicago resettlers are deter- 
mined to escape the unequal burdens 
imposed by racial segregation in housing. 
For that reason they intend to avoid even 
a modified Chicago version of an Amer- 
ican ghetto—a midwestern Little Tokyo. 
But some of them seem to know full well 
that the success with which they meet 
this challenge will rest in large measure 
upon the success with which Chicago re- 
solves its white-Negro tensions in the 
competition for housing. 
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By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


HE best three historical accounts 
[e« the American Negro have been 
written by American Negroes. There 
is Carter Godwin Woodson’s The Negro 
In Our History (The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington), the first edition of 
which appeared in 1922 and the seventh 
in 1941. The second is John Hope Frank- 
lin’s From Slavery To Freedom (A. A. 
Knopf, New York), which appeared in 
1947; and the third is the volume I shall 
discuss here, E. Franklin Frazier’s The 
Negro In The United States, just pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company.* 
Professor Frazier is Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sociology at 
Howard University, and in 1948 was 
President of the American Sociological 
Society. He is the author of The Negro 
Family In The United States (University 
of Chicago Press, 1939), The Negro 
Family In Chicago (University of Chicago 
Press, 1932), Negro Youth At The Cross- 
ways (American Council on Education, 
Washington), and many contributions to 
the learned journals on sociological mat- 
ters relative to the Negro. The Negro In 
The United States may be regarded as a 
fitting crown to the life-work of Professor 
Frazier. This statement will not, I hope, 
be regarded as a phrase from a pre- 
mortuary hymn. Professor Frazier is still 
a comparatively young man (he was 
born in 1894), and I hope and expect that 
in the course of the years we shall have 
many contributions from his pen. The 
present volume is, in a sense, a completion 
of the main phase of Professor Frazier’s 
work—the phase of objective analysis. It 


* The Negro In The United States. By E. Franklin 
Frazier. The Macmillan Company. 767 pp. $8.00. 
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is important to underscore the fact that 
objective it is. Nowhere in this long book 
does Professor Frazier allow his sympathy 
for the Negro for one moment to over- 
ride his scientific objectivity. The result 
is in extraordinarily well-balanced con- 
tribution to American history as well as 
to the understanding of culture contact 
and race or ethnic relations in general. 


It will be useful to point out here the 
differences in approach of the three his- 
tories of the American Negro to which I 
have referred. Woodson’s book is con- 
cerned largely with the role played by 
the Negro in America, and to state the 
influence which he has had upon its his- 
tory. In actuality it succeeds in being a 
good straightforward history of the 
Negro in America. Somewhat more sat- 
isfactorily integrated within the frame- 
work of American history is Franklin’s 
history of the American Negro. Both 
Woodson and Franklin devote some 
space to the African origins of the Amer- 
ican Negro, but while Woodson devotes 
a brief chapter to the Negro in Tropical 
America, Franklin devotes somewhat 
more attention to the Negroes of the 
Caribbean and Latin America. Professor 
Frazier’s book is by contrast a sociological 
history which is primarily concerned 
with the processes by which the American 
Negro lost his African culture and ac- 
quired that of America to emerge as a 
distinct racial minority or ethnic group. 
Professor Frazier is not concerned with 
social policy, his main emphasis being 
focused, as he says, upon the Negro com- 
munity and its institutions with reference 
to their interaction with other elements 
of American society. 
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In considering the African origins of 
the American Negro one of the most im- 
portant contributions which Professor 
Frazier makes in this volume is to 
straighten out the record with respect to 
the survival of African cultural traits in 
the American Negro milieu. Some years 
ago Professor Melville J. Herskovits, in 
a most interesting volume entitled The 
Myth of the Negro Past (Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1944), made out a very sug- 
gestive case for the influence of African 
cultural traits upon some of the ways of 
American Negroes. Common-law mar- 
riages, for example, were explained as 
due to the necessity to adjust a poly- 
gymous family form to patterns based on 
a convention of monogamy. Matriarchal 
or maternal family patterns among Amer- 
ican Negroes were seen as a continuation 
in diluted form of African traditions. 


Professor Frazier, on the other hand, 
ably argues that such behavior “can be 
explained in terms of practices which 
sometimes have become customary as the 
result of social and economic forces in 
the American environment.” This is not 
to say that African survivals do not occur 
among other translocated Negro groups, 
as in the Caribbean and in Latin America 
—they do. The case, however, appears to 
be different for the American Negro. 
After considering the evidence it is Pro- 
fessor Frazier’s conclusion that in “the 
process of adjusting themselves to Amer- 
ican civilization, the majority of the 
Negroes have sloughed off completely 
the African heritage.” 


By stating that Professor Frazier has 
set the record straight I do not mean to 
imply that the problem of African sur- 
vivals in American Negro culture is at 
last solved. It is by no means solved, and 
by speaking of “the majority of Negroes” 
Professor Frazier would to some extent 
seem to suggest that some Negroes have 
not sloughed off completely the African 
heritage. What I mean by my own phrase 
is that Professor Frazier has successfully 
pointed out that conjecture and specu- 
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lation cannot be accepted as proof, es- 
pecially where more likely conditions are 
sufficient to account for the behavior in 
question. Professor Frazier has raised 
more than a doubt. It is certain that the 
influences of too many “survivals” has 
been seen in American Negro behavior. 
It remains for future research, so ably 
initiated by Professor Herskovits, to 
determine to what extent, if any, the 
American Negro has not completely 
sloughed off his African heritage. I sus- 
pect that when all the evidence is in, the 
truth will be found to be somewhere be- 
tween the two positions. 

While on this subject I may mention 
that I have frequently noted among many 
Negroes of immediate and more remote 
African origin a peculiar high-falsetto 
charming way of laughing. I have won- 
dered whether this was culturally or 
physiologically determined. Our ways of 
laughing are to some extent culturally 
determined, and this psychophysiological 
expression, when it occurs in American 
Negroes, could very well be conceived as 
an “African survival.” But, again, this is 
a conjecture. 

Woodson, Puckett, Herskovits, and 
Franklin believe that African survivals 
are traceable in the culture of the Amer- 
ican Negro today. Professor Frazier has 
raised a timely and healthy doubt. 

What becomes so increasingly clear as 
one reads this account of the processes 
by which the Negro has become integrated 
into American society is not so much the 
amazing resiliency of the Negroes—for 
all human beings possess this capacity— 
as the extraordinary lack of imagination 
of the whites in their handling of the 
problems presented by the juxtaposition 
of the two ethnic groups. The lack of 
imagination perverts the vision of reality, 
for imagination endows real events with 
the apparel of humanity. To say that the 
history of Negro-White relations in Amer- 
ica has been but an exemplification of 
the poverty of imagination extended by 
the one to the other, is but another way 
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of rendering meaningful the phrase “the 
inhumanity of man to man.” But it is 
not as simple as that, and in any event 
what does one mean by imagination? 


In this context I think we should mean 
by imagination the ability to see the 
other person’s point of view, to experience 
all things human humanely, the capacity 
to think not only in terms of immediate 
satisfaction but also in terms of long 
range effects. In these respects how sadly 
lacking has man been in his relation 
to man! 

The disease of racism begins in men’s 
minds and it is to the more intelligent 
creation of humane minds that we must 
give our attention. This is, of course, 
much more easily said than done. We 
have the knowledge with which to do it, 
but not enough human beings in strategic 
positions to enable us to carry out such 
a program, at least, to the satisfaction of 
short-term thinkers. To those who take 
the long view it is enough that there are 
persons in every State of the land and 
throughout the world who are devotedly 
working to produce healthy minds as 
well as to cure sick ones. Some progress 
has been made, more will be made, and 
the progression is likely to be geometric 
rather than arithmetic. 

Some of the weakest defenses in the 
bastions of democracy are pointed out by 
Professor Frazier in this book. Education 
is one of the most important of these. The 
disparities in the amounts of money 
spent on Negro and on white education 
have long been a public scandal—one of 
those public scandals which like Phila- 
delphia government one takes for granted. 
Professor Frazier does not for a moment 
suggest nor have I any intention of im- 
plying that the removal of these dispari- 
ties will solve the race problem in Amer- 
ica. Professor Frazier is concerned to 
state the objective facts. His scientific 
detachment in stating these facts makes 
their reading all the more shocking. The 
inequalities in school plant and equipment 
in the South have long been a matter of 
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painful record. Fifty-five percent of 
schools in the South are 1-room shacks, 
and 19 per cent are 2-room affairs. Ex- 
penditures by the Southern States per 
pupil during the year 1939-1940, were 
$58.69 for each white schoolchild and 
$18.82 for each Negro schoolchild. In 
many Southern States the salaries of 
Negro school teachers are less than half 
those of white teachers. The inequalities 
in the education of Negro and white 
teachers are considerable. 

The apportionment of federal funds for 
vocational education is no less subject to 
unequal distribution than State funds for 
general education. In every instance 
Negroes receive disproportionately less 
of these funds than the whites. Discrim- 
ination is also shown, by the eighteen 
states distributing these federal funds, 
with regard to the kind of vocational 
training to which Negroes are admitted. 
For example, while training in trade and 
industry is given to 30 per cent of whites, 
facilities are available for such training 
to just 16 per cent of Negroes. 

The effects of such discrimination are 
obvious. The Negro is discouraged from 
entering trade and industry, and since 
55 per cent are enrolled in vocational 
agriculture and 29 per cent in home 
economics, the net effect appears to be 
that he is deliberately trained to remain 
a peasant. 

The improvement in educational con- 
ditions for the Negro will not solve the 
race problem in this country, but it will 
help the Negro to participate more effec- 
tively in the world in which he lives, 
which should be at least a minimal right 
of his. Through education he will not 
only be able to improve his standards of 
living, but he will produce greater num- 
bers of leaders who will help to lead him 
out of the valley of his present oppression. 

There are few Negro institutions of 
higher learning which are comparable to 
white institutions, so that for graduate 
education the American Negro is de- 
pendent upon colleges that are, with but 
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a few notable exceptions, rather weak, 
or upon white institutions maintaining 
(as practically all of them do) a strict 
numerus clausus. Caught thus between 
the upper and the nether millstones the 
education of the American Negro is 
ground exceedingly thin. 

This is a scandalous condition which 
must be remedied. Professor Frazier’s 
dispassionate account of the facts should 
do more than make interesting reading, 
it should stimulate to action Negroes and 
whites alike. 


I find Professor Frazier’s chapter on 
the Negro press and literature exception- 
ally interesting—and somewhat inade- 
quate. For some reason he omits to men- 
tion the names of several distinguished 
American Negro writers and their works, 
so that the account looks rather more 
barren than it need have done. I think 
of George Schuyler among the journalists 
and Roi Ottley among the novelists. 


In the dance, folk music, as singers and 
as instrumental musicians, American 
Negroes, as all the world knows, have 
excelled. Again, another observation is 
in order here which has always interested 
me. American Negroes have done well 
with every instrument of which I can 
think with the exception of the violin. Is 
there some cultural explanation for this? 


One of the best chapters in this book 
makes the saddest reading. It deals with 
the widespread disorganization of Negro 
family life, which has existed since eman- 
cipation. Poverty and migration in the 
search for subsistence have been the two 
factors most directly responsible. These, 
too, have been partly responsible for Ne- 
gro criminality and juvenile delinquency. 


That the crime and juvenile delin- 
quency rates are higher for Negroes than 
for whites is one of the most widespread 
beliefs, and there are always statistics to 
prove it. It occurs to few to think whether 
here, too, the figures may not reflect dis- 
crimination against the Negro. It is too 
frequently forgotten that the Negro is 
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arrested on the slightest provocation and 
often on trumped up charges, and sen- 
tenced on the slightest provocation. As 
Sellin has shown, during the first six 
months of 1926, for example, “twice as 
many Negroes were sentenced to impris- 
onment as whites for approximately the 
same kinds of offenses in the aggregate.” 
This is not to say that Negro crime rates 
are not in fact higher for Negroes than 
for the white population—it almost cer- 
tainly is. It would be surprising if it were 
not. The conditions under which the ma- 
jority of Negroes are forced to live in the 
United States produce responses which 
are perfectly predictable. Some of these 
responses are anti-social and criminal. 
Crime, it must be recognized, is an ad- 
justive response, and under certain con- 
ditions it is the only response contributing 
to survival which can be made. This 
holds true for all human beings every- 
where. With improvement in the condi- 
tions of human living crime becomes the 
rarest of all responses. 


The behavior of whites towards the 
American Negro has been largely anti- 
social. It has been calculated to keep the 
Negro in a subordinate position. That 
calculation has succeeded—at a tremen- 
dous cost in every conceivable respect. 
To be truly democratic it is necessary to 
be a good cooperative human being. Until 
we have learned, in the United States, to 
produce decent human beings the Negro 
in the United States will continue to be 
treated anti-democratically, and the non- 
Negro population will continue to behave 
as hypocrites to all their fellow-men. For 
as one great Negro leader once remarked, 
you cannot pull a fellow man down into 
the mud without getting a little dirty 
yourself. 


But the portents are favorable. There 
is no need nor place for despair. The 
social sciences will yet lead man out of 
the present slough of despond, and works 
such as Professor Frazier’s The Negro In 
The United States will help to show 
the way. 
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Herald Tribune, Arthur Koestler de- 

scribed the power of the Histadrut 
and its affiliates, particularly the indus- 
trial combine of Solel Boneh. He rather 
encouraged the impression that “social- 
istic” competition was a practically pro- 
hibitive threat to private enterprise in 
Israel. 


l ONE of his articles on Israel in the 


On my first visit to Palestine ten years 
ago, similar apprehensions were voiced 
by local industrialists about the factories 
being developed at that time in the com- 
munal farm settlements. These fears 
proved groundless, and one of the things 
I wanted to determine upon revisiting 
Israel this year was whether the Koest- 
lerian panic had any greater justification. 
At first sight there seemed even less 
ground for such apprehensions now than 
there was then. 


The argument at that time was that 
when a rural settlement established a 
factory, employing its own members in- 
stead of hired labor, it was not bound to 
the standard of industrial wages main- 
tained by the Histadrut in the city. It 
was profitable for a collective settlement 
to establish a factory if it brought the 
members there employed anything above 
the average wage of labor in the settle- 
ment, determined largely by the low rates 
of agricultural wages. In this way the set- 
tlements could theoretically undercut the 
urban industries. But when a factory is 
set up by the Histadrut building and road 
construction combine, Solel Boneh, it is 
necessarily bound to the Histadrut wage 
scale for industrial labor, so that it is not 
in a position to undercut private industry 
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By BEN HALPERN 


in this respect. As a matter of fact, Solel 
Boneh serves quite the opposite purpose: 
it sets up a yardstick for labor and work- 
ing conditions in industry which enables 
the Histadrut to judge more effectively 
the arguments of industrialists that a 
given scale would not allow them a decent 
profit margin. 


It was easy enough to discover in my 
first interviews that even the fears ex- 
pressed ten years ago by industrialists 
about the competition of rural industry in 
the communal colonies were baseless. The 
communes were not in a position to cut 
prices even in the narrow range of indus- 
tries where they were active. Their high 
transport costs offset any advantage they 
might have in not using hired labor * and 
their industrial development was severely 
restricted by the fact that few communes 
were in a position to supply an adequate 
amount of liquid capital to keep the in- 
dustrial projects going, or at any rate, 
growing. As a result the kibbutz industries 
were confined to a fairly narow range of 
projects generally related more or less 
closely to agriculture. They do not offer 
any significant competition to private in- 
dustry in the cities, and the complaints 
about kibbutz industry have more or less 
ceased. 


The major industrial development in 
the Histadrut, during the past ten years, 
occurred not in the communal settlements, 
but through the Histadrut-owned corpor- 
ation, Solel Boneh, and the Histadrut’s 
cooperative purchasing agency, Hamash- 


*Some of the communal factories were forced 
by their own growth to take on hired labor paid 
at standard rates, plus a share of the factory profits. 
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bir. Through the medium of both these 
bodies, the Histadrut has made significant 
“inroads” into fields “normally” monopo- 
lized by private capital. Solel Boneh now 
dominates not only the field of road con- 
struction and “public works” but also 
the building materials industry. Hamash- 
bir not only imports the agricultural sup- 
plies and machinery needed by the col- 
lective and cooperative settlements, but 
it has made significant progress as an 
importer of goods for the general con- 
suming public, through the growing net- 
work of Histadrut consumers’ coopera- 
tives. Yet after the extraordinary ad- 
vances of the Histadrut in the fields of 
industry and trade, these “socialistic” 
enterprises still remain a minor feature 
in the total picture of Israel’s industry 
and international commerce. Altogether 
Histadrut has perhaps a 10 percent rep- 
resentation in these fields. Moreover, the 
Histadrut enterprises are concentrated 
in certain sectors of the industrial and 
commercial economy, which in other 
countries, too, are increasingly likely to 
be nationalized or regulated (construc- 
tion, imports, transportation), and they 
do not offer any serious competition to 
private enterprise in the more specialized 
and lighter industrial fields that potential 
private investors are most likely to be 
interested in. 


The fact of the matter seems to be that 
most of the striking “incursions” of the 
Histadrut into the field of industry in 
the past decade were made without a 
deliberate plan. Private capital had been 
invested in certain key industries in Pal- 
estine, which under the local conditions 
apparently could not, without serious 
initial losses, yield both a living wage to 
the workers and a generous dividend to 
the investors. As a result those industries 
suffered financial difficulties and witnes- 
sed labor disputes, and in the end the 
owners decided that they would have to 
sell out. In consequence the Histadrut 
corporation, Solel Boneh, which was a 
major customer of the factories in ques- 
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tion, purchased (in some instances, in 
partnership with other such customers) 
a glass factory, a foundry, and a cement 
plant. The alternative in at least one in- 
stance was the purchase of the plant by 
Egyptian interests, the removal of the 
machinery to Egypt, and the end of all 
hope of an Israeli glass factory in the 
foreseeable future. 


Once it had entered the industrial field, 
Solel Boneh began to realize more fully 
the value of such a diversification of its 
investments. Not only did it spread its 
financial risks in this way, and assure 
itself a steady supply of building ma- 
terials, but it also opened up new possi- 
bilities of employing relatively perma- 
nently, instead of as day laborers, an 
increasing proportion of workers, under 
Histadrut-controlled conditions. Today 
Solel Boneh regards industry as a legiti- 
mate and a promising field for its own 
expansion. But objective conditions ob- 
viously preclude any thought of Solel 
Boneh’s penetrating into every field of 
industry. There is certainly no such pro- 
gram. For one thing, most new industries 
in Israel will continue to be built around 
the special skill of experienced managers, 
and Solel Boneh cannot possibly be 
equipped for such a role in every field. 
Solel Boneh will probably expand most 
naturally into fields related to its own 
central function, as a construction cor- 
poration, or into new fields requiring 
heavy equipment and general engineering 
skill, where the risk is too great for 
private investment alone to make the 
venture. In such cases we may expect to 
see more such joint ventures of Histadrut 
combined with private capital as are al- 
ready a prominent feature of the Israeli 
economic scene, and particularly of Solel 
Boneh ventures. 


Naturally the growth of Histadrut in- 
dustry was bound to be viewed by private 
enterprises with a certain amount of 
suspicion and concern. Even though 
private enterprise did not care to risk the 
heavy investments involved in Solel 
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Boneh’s specialty, road construction, or 
to bear the prospective losses involved in 
setting up properly organized glass and 
cement works, or to hold large inven- 
tories of consumers’ goods and maintain 
a relatively stable price against a fluctu- 
ating market, as Hamashbir did never- 
theless, private enterprise was inclined 
to begrudge to the Histadrut the foot- 
holds in commerce and industry which it 
gained through these services to the com- 
munity. This antagonistic attitude is 
heightened by the fact that the left po- 
litical parties in Israel command a solid 
and large majority of public support, and 
representatives of labor have long held 
key positions in public administration. 


These facts explain the peculiar char- 
acter of right wing criticism which is still 
to be heard in Israel concerning the in- 
dustrial and commercial activities of the 
Histadrut. Ten years ago the complaints 
may have been equally groundless, in 
the final analysis, but they were based 
on objective fact and approved economic 
conceptions: as far as wages were con- 
cerned, the kibbutzim were theoretically 
in a position to undercut urban industry, 
because their whole set-up guaranteed 
the worker a more or less satisfactory 
way of life, without regard to a relatively 
low average cash return for labor. On 
the other hand, of course, industrialists 
argued that the whole wage level ought 
to go down in Palestine in order to meet 
foreign competition. If so, one might 
have countered, assuming that only the 
kibbutz, or something like it, was in a 
position to meet this demand and still 
offer the worker satisfactory minimum 
living conditions, then one should prob- 
ably conclude that private industry 
would have nothing to offer as a method 
of Jewish mass resettlement in Palestine. 
In fact, however, both sides of this argu- 
ment, in these terms, are highly abstract 
and unrealistic, because the wage level 
is not the sole factor determining the 
competitive success of Israeli industries. 
The grounds of the arguments have 
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shifted completely today. Instead of ob- 
jective facts, the right wing now cites 
suspicions to explain its apprehensions, 
and instead of reasoning from basic eco- 
nomic conditions, they now reason from 
their own fears and fancies, which lead 
some among them to drop dark hints 
concerning a Histadrut “conspiracy” to 
supplant private enterprise completely 
through unfair use of its economic and 
political power. 


The basis for the Koestler allegations 
are such feeble and unexamined rumors. 
Visitors in Israel today hear complaints, 
for instance, that Hamashbir gets an un- 
due proportion of import licenses. Some- 
one is even spreading the barefaced and 
fantastic lie that Solel Boneh—as an 
American volunteer aviator solemnly as- 
sured me on the plane back to New York 
—is getting a 20 percent kickback from 
the payrolls. I spoke to Mr. Joseph 
Echtmann, executive director of the 
Manufacturers Association, and referred 
to this type of accusation against the 
Histadrut. Not by a syllable did he give 
them any support. He did have complaints, 
of a sort, but they did not add up to a 
charge of a Histadrut plot to undercut 
private industry. He referred to instances 
where labor groups wished to—or did— 
go into fields in which private industry 
was already active. This amounts to a 
complaint on the score of insufficient na- 
tional planning which could be—and on 
occasion had been—avoided by greater 
cooperation on a national scale between 
the Histadrut and the private planners. He 
also intimated that the productivity of 
labor might be greater in Histadrut in- 
dustry than in private industry, in view 
of the psychological factor involved in 
working for a labor institution rather than 
a boss—something which, from a different 
point of view, might simply be described 
as a triumph of industrial management. 

It is possible, of course, that to a differ- 
ent interviewer, the same facts might have 
been described with a rather different em- 
phasis. I myself heard, even from one man 
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who is very active in promoting partner- 
ships between the Histadrut and private 
investors, the highly dubious story that 
labor disputes were being deliberately in- 
cited in order to force private owners to 
sell out their factories to Histadrut cor- 
porations. I doubt that the same man 
would ever make this groundless and un- 
substantiated charge publicly. He knows 
better than many another how anxious are 
the labor leaders of Israel for a continuous 
flow of private investment capital. He 
knows how far they are willing to go in 
matters of tariffs and tax concessions, in 
questions of industrial organization, in 
order to attract private enterprise for 
productive investment. 


Even more: the same intelligent and 
precisely informed observer understands 
thoroughly, in the light of his knowledge 
of local conditions and of the industrial 
history of colonial areas generally, that 
the conception of Israel as an El Dorado, 
with small or large fortunes lying around 
to be picked up by capitalists, if it were 
not for the labor squatters, is a legend. He 
says very plainly that capital will have 
sunk in Israel, that the country can pay 
its current accounts to labor and gradually 
amortize its capital investment, but that 
an orange grove or a factory in Israel can- 
not be regarded as a commercial bonanza, 
offering safe returns to capital at the level 
of speculative investment. There are solid 
prospects for profit in housing and indus- 
try in Israel’s fast growing economy, but 
these depend on a growing high-standard 
population, not on colonial-style exploita- 
tion of cheap manpower and natural re- 
sources. 


The same man concedes that these 
facts are actually known to prospective 
investors in Israel, but that the free enter- 
prise El Dorado legend is a necessary self- 
delusion to which they must have recourse 
in order to make them willing to risk 
their capital. One is inclined to believe 
that many right-wingers, or economic “lib- 
erals,” know equally well that the record 
of Histadrut expansion in industry has 
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been a matter of economic necessity, but 
they need the legend of the Histadrut 
“conspiracy” to soothe their resentment at 
the way history is passing their own eco- 
nomic preference by. 

On the other hand, it is equally obvious 
to the labor leaders in responsible govern- 
mental positions that of the 75,000 indus- 
trial workers that will have to be absorbed 
by this country in a brief period, and of 
the 100,000,000 or so of capital investment 
required by this program, any conceivable 
expansion of Histadrut industry will ac- 
count for a very, very minor portion. The 
very raison d’étre of their Zionism, and no 
less of their Labor Zionism, compels them 
to make every effort to attract the import 
of private capital: to help guarantee to 
investment corporations the security of 
their funds and dividends; and particu- 
larly to enable Zionist industrialists from 
South Africa, Argentina, or the United 
States to bring their skill and capital to 
the country, without fear of discrimina- 
tory treatment. 

There is today an urgent necessity for 
capital imports in Israel. Even if the Jew- 
ish Agency is successful in raising a third 
of the required sum out of contributions, 
and the State of Israel raises a third on its 
own credit, private investors must supply 
the indispensable remainder. After one 
has discarded the dangerous and fantastic 
legend that one need only install a right- 
wing government and a policy of nine- 
teenth century economic liberalism in 
Israel in order to attract unlimited invest- 
ment funds, one still has to take seriously 
the question what arrangements will at- 
tract those funds. 

At bottom, the answer is, of course, 
Zionism, on the one hand the Zionism of 
conviction, and on the other, the Zionism 
of Malan in South Africa and Peron in 
Argentina. The latter type of Zionism, 
stemming from the insecurity of the Jew- 
ish future even in so many countries 
where there has so far been no evidence 
of anti-Semitic oppression, is already 
leading many Jewish industrialists to 
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consider investing a part of their funds 
in specific projects, as a hedge against 
the incalculable turns of politics. Some- 
thing of the same feeling, together with 
a basically generous desire to help build 
a home, not necessarily for oneself, but 
for the Jewish people, is behind the 
founding of investment corporations in 
the United States to buy stocks and 
bonds and otherwise extend industrial 
credit in Israel. 

Investors of this sort do not require 
guarantees of uninhibited opportunities 
for greedy and rapacious exploitation. 

But if this kind of private investment 
is to continue, Zionist sympathy, of 
course, is not enough; it is necessary also 
that the funds invested should be secure 
and bring in a modest return. These ob- 
jectives cannot be achieved in. Israel 
simply by abandoning all planning and 
protection of national resources and 
rights of labor. Quite the contrary: Israel 
can never stand the pace in a competition 


If our fathers were to teach their 
children that the true definition of life is 
not a search after happiness, but a prep- 
aration, through the fulfilment of our 
earthly duties, for a higher stage of 
earthly existence—if our mothers, who 
think themselves Christians, would medi- 
tate upon and teach their sons some of 
the words of Christ and the whole of that 
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of low cost exploitation of labor and re- 
sources; the only economic competition 
Israel can hope to meet is a competition 
of high productivity and high skill in 
labor and of the carefully planned use 
of resources. This is the only way in 
which capital can hope for a return on 
investment. In such a set-up, the present 
Histadrut development into industrial 
lines of activity is not in the least a 
disturbing factor. 

With a government policy framed in 
terms of the development needs of Israel 
and fully aware of the capital require- 
ments of large-scale immigration, the fact 
that the Histadrut will also continue to 
make capital investments, alone or in 
combinations with private interests; that 
labor will enlarge its own interest in 
high industrial productivity; that the 
trade unions will continue to be essenti- 
ally development-minded—all this should 
encourage rather than deter the flow of 
capital to the country. 


book of Maccabeus which appears as if 
written for the Italians—they would 
better fulfil the duties of love, and our 
Italy would not be doomed to weep over 
the flower of her sons, lost to her one by 
one in solitary death on the scaffold, or 
by the soul’s slow atrophy in exile. 
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LOS ALAMOS 


By CarL GRABO 
1 


Land of red mesas stippled with the green 

Of pinon and of cedar, where the sun, 

Riding the desert, brands its meagre flanks 

With symbols of possession! Now that white day 
Drains into darkness, David and his stars 
Resume their pasturage, and a little wind 

Frets the dry stalks of sage and tumble weed 
Topping these mounds where men dwelt long ago, 
Their shards and artifacts a refuse heap 

In which the dead are buried, faggots of brittle bone, 
And skulls still lifelike with black manes of hair. 


Sangre de Cristo: The snow-reddened peaks 

Bleed death and crucifixion, death to those 

Who strove to add a seed-corn to the store 

Of garnered thought, to quench man’s lust for power 
With life’s sufficiency of good for all, 

And animate with love the human will. 


2 


The brisk young scientist who works 

With tube and slide rule, callipers and scales, 
‘‘Hod-man of science,’ draws no omen thence; 
His but to milk the venom from the snake 

That lies at nature’s heart, power which serves 
Impartially to benefit or slay; 

Not knowing whether on some Easter morn 

The prison door will open and pure thought 
Flow like his life-stream in a world redeemed, 
Or whether at the sunrise, drenched in blood 
The obscene birds will gather, screaming war, 
And all his subtle skills of brain and hand 

Be blown to dust. 
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Nature will not help or save, 

Only strength and cunning have 
Sway with her. The bird that lies 
With broken wing unheeded dies, 
And little creatures of the wood 
Have nowise faith that God is good. 
What hope that nature would or can 
Do aught for her apostate, man? 


The God that man has made, too weak 

In love is he his aid to seek— 

Half-God perhaps, no more nor less 

Than what men in their hearts confess. 
Looking to him as to a brother, 

Will he requite more than another? 

Do brothers of the human race, 

The brown, the black, the white, embrace? 


4. 


And if some Power dwell afar 
Remote in time’s most distant star, 
Be sure It cannot lift a hand: 

The law It made, that law must stand, 
And every consequence must be 

Born of the law’s necessity. 
Dispassionate will be that Power 
Watching the travail of man’s hour, 

Not by a feather’s weight of thought 
Deflecting what man’s own has wrought, 
Love balancing the scales of fate 

In equilibrium with Hate. 

For, man to live or man to die 
Must on his own heart’s choice rely. 
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By WILLARD S. TOWNSEND 


opay the working people of Amer- 
[= are more conscious of the fact 

that the same mobilization of tech- 
nical research to discover the mysteries 
of the atom for the self-annihilation of 
the human race can also be used to reveal 
higher levels of human living with less 
expense to the taxpayer. We have dis- 
covered that production for abundance 
is not as difficult as the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers and other pro- 
ponents of an economy of scarcity would 
have us believe. Today, it is our common 
belief that it is merely a question of 
proper foresight, economic planning, and 
ultimate purpose. 


Another psychological effect of the war 
is the growing new understanding of the 
nature of industrial democracy and the 
part we all must play in it to accomplish 
the new abundant life. Out of this new 
understanding many prejudices against 
Negro labor have withered. While there 
are still industrial areas of anti-Negro 
attitudes, we can safely say that the 
Negro is fast emerging as an integral 
part of the family of American labor. 
Today he is perhaps more conscious of 
his need of progressive unionism than 
any other minority in the country. 


Another point that speaks well for the 
future of the Negro in labor is his readi- 
ness today to assume leadership and re- 
sponsibliity in the struggle to maintain 
and extend the living standards of all. 
Out of a wage earning population of 
nearly four million, approximately 650, 
000 Negroes are members of trade 
unions today. Fifteen years ago, less than 
100,000 were members of unions. This 
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new awareness on the part of labor gen- 
erally is a sign-post on the road to the 
industrial democracy that will insure a 
measure of peacetime expanding oppor- 
tunities for Negro working men and 
women. The passionate striving of Ne- 
groes to safeguard the gains made during 
the war and to enjoy the democratic 
promise today should be an integral part 
of the program of the American Labor 
Movement. 

Perhaps some background of the strug- 
gle of labor survival against chattel 
slavery will give us a greater appreciation 
of the stake labor has in expanding the 
industrial opportunities of Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

Historically, the development of the 
American trade union movement has 
been tied very closely with the Negro’s 
struggle for freedom and equality. Com- 
pared with the labor movements of other 
countries, the American trade union 
movement is comparatively young. It is 
not accidental that American labor was 
not able to show any substantial growth 
and development until 1866. 

The maintenance of the chattel slave 
system which served as a major base for 
our national agricultural economy, was 
the primary reason why our industrial 
development was held in check and 
which also stymied the growth of or- 
ganized labor. Free organized labor could 
not develop extensively under the old 
slave economy. Along with the abolition- 
ists it was the northern trade unionists 
who contributed to much of the early 
agitation against slavery. 


Prior to the Civil War, there were ap- 
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proximately 4,000,000 Negro slaves in the 
South. Aside from being used for all the 
plantation labor, a great many of these 
slaves were trained craftsmen and were 
used, or rented out by the slavemasters 
to various industrial concerns in the 
section. Also in the South were an equal 
number of white wage earners and 
farmers (non-slave holders). These “poor 
white” wage earners in the South keenly 
felt the competition of the slave crafts- 
men. In many instances slave labor was 
used to beat back any demands for stan- 
dards asked for by the “free” craftsmen. 
Thus we have the beginning of the system 
of employers playing race against race, 
and group against group, in order to 
maintain their superior position. When 
all labor leaders recognize this phenom- 
enon, organized labor will be well on 
its way. 


There have always been too few peace- 
time jobs in the United States. Living 
within a restricted economy, one group 
has competed with the other for the right 
to work. Negroes, more than other 
groups, will be confronted with that prob- 
lem as long as our economy remains 
restricted. 


In dealing with the problem of present 
employment, it seems to me that, in 
order to determine what will happen, it 
might be well to work from a fixed base. 
I am setting as my base the year 1940. 
This was the time shortly before the 
beginning of production for Lend-Lease 
and the outbreak of the war. In this man- 
ner we can arrive at some very interest- 
ing statistics, taking into consideration 
our national income figures as reflecting 
the volume of employment. Rather than 
treat the entire field, though, I shall con- 
fine myself to that of the railroad industry. 


Negro railroad workers have been 
relegated in the past to a second class 
status and have been systematically ex- 
cluded from virtually all positions which 
offered decent wages, substantial ad- 
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vancement opportunities, and adequate 
retirement benefits. The latest available 
figures show that the average wage for 
railroad employees was $1,333 in 1940. 
The average for Negroes was $708, or far 
less than the general average. These 
figures were taken from the statistical 
tables of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for December, 1941. 


Our represents some 
groups in the railroad industry who 
service people generally and are known 
as red caps, dining car waiters, Pullman 
laundry workers, and Pullman _shop- 
workers. In travelling about the country 
administering the affairs of these groups 
I have made it my and the organization’s, 
business to familiarize ourselves with the 
status and conditions of all railroad em- 
ployees, as far as possible, and to see 
where Negroes are employed and partic- 
ularly where they are not employed. 
Where do we find them? We find them 
as red caps, we find them doing janitor 
and cleaning work, helping to maintain 
equipment and stores, cooking and serv- 
ing meals, washing dishes, and making 
up berths in Pullman cars. According to 
the 1940 Census more than 90 per cent 
of all Negro workers do such work. 


In 1940 the Class I railroads (the Class 
I railroads are the railroads whose busi- 
ness is more than a million dollars a 
year) employed 1,421,222 persons, of 
whom 127,646, or 9 per cent, were Negro 
workers. Nearly 97 per cent of all these 
Negro workers, that is to say, all but 
4,015, were in the following jobs: janitors, 
cleaners, extra gangs, section mainten- 
ance-of-way men, laborers and helpers, 
baggage room and station attendants, 
truckers, cooks, waiters, and train at- 
tendants. In all the 111 other classifica- 
tions of employees recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
were 4,015 Negro workers, or three-tenths 
of one per cent of the total of 1,421,222. 
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Since I know there are more than 2,000 
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Negro firemen in the South, accounting 
for a good part of the 4,015, I do not 
believe that you will find one Negro 
worker in a thousand in the desirable job 
classifications. Wherever figures have 
been published they show that my esti- 
mate is correct. The 1940 Census showed 
that, out of 46,185 railroad conductors, 
only 43, or less than one in 1,000, were 
Negroes. Out of 31,554 telegraph oper- 
ators, only 35, or about one in 1,000, were 
Negroes. Even in jobs where Negro and 
white employees work in large numbers, 
the average pay for the Negro worker 
has, as a rule, been much lower than 
that of the white worker. 

Despite the opinions of a few fair- 
minded men in management, like those 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
Central, and others, the railroads on the 
whole are guilty of a studied effort to 
keep Negro workers in second-class po- 
sitions. I have received many complaints 
from qualified men with seniority that 
when vacancies open up the Negro 
workers are denied opportunity in favor 
of less qualified white workers. 

I think the problem of Negro employ- 
ment in the railroad industry should be 
treated as objectively as is humanly pos- 
sible. The organized, or studied, effort to 
relegate Negroes to the positions that 
they now hold arose in the reconstruction 
period. The labor unions of those days 
established certain prohibitive clauses 
against Negroes in order to secure em- 
ployment for their white membership. As 
a matter of fact, that technique was not 
new. It was used prior to the reconstruc- 
tion period, when in Philadelphia, New 
York, and our other northern cities men 
who were alleged to be sound trade 
unionists were disturbed about the em- 
ployment of Negroes that was depriving 
the white workers of job opportunities. 
This problem can be solved only through 
full employment. The question as to 
whether we will have it has plagued most 
trade unionists and many other persons. 
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The railroads service the industries. 
They represent the lifeline that transports 
raw and manufactured materials from 
one section of the country to the other. 
Any substantial reduction in our national 
economy most certainly will affect the 
railroads; and with any lowering of their 
income, the Negro will find himself in a 
very unhappy position. 

But even in the event that we have 
something approaching full employment, 
several steps must be taken to protect 
the Negro’s interests. A few of the rail- 
roads, as mentioned before, have now 
begun to realize that denying opportu- 
nities to Negroes in skilled jobs causes 
tremendous manpower loss. The difficul- 
ties of Negroes in the past have been due 
to timidity, more or less, on the part of 
the railroads, and gross stupidity on the 
part of railway labor organizations and 
the Negroes themselves. Those are harsh 
words, but I am sure that the unwilling- 
ness of Negro workers to join labor or- 
ganizations when those organizations are 
available to them has placed them in an 
untenable position. 

Here is an example: Five or six years 
ago the complete staff of locomotive fire- 
men of the Florida East Coast Railroad 
were Negroes. Several attempts were 
made to organize them into a bona fide 
union. They did not want to organize, 
except as some little association of a sort, 
and refused the attempts of organizers to 
build for them a union for their security. 
So, in 1942, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, an organization that 
denies membership to Negroes, arbitrarily 
took over the bargaining rights and ne- 
gotiated an agreement which provided 
that no more Negroes would be employed 
as firemen until 55 per cent of the craft 
or class was white. This was a case of 
gross stupidity. We have had this problem 
throughout the South and in many of the 
northern areas. 

These are nine points which should be 
taken under advisement by labor and 




















RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


management even in case of full employ- 
ment: 


1. Railroads should open training and 
apprentice courses and offer positions to 
Negroes as well as whites. 


2. Railroads should upgrade and pro- 
mote qualified Negro workers wherever 
vacancies or new opportunities occur. 


3. When women are hired, jobs should 
be opened for Negro women. 


4. Agreements against hiring Negro 
workers should be abrogated at once. 


It has been, I believe, timidity on the 
part of the railroads which permitted the 
railway labor organizations to write col- 
lective bargaining agreements in the past 
that denied employment opportunities to 
Negroes. I know of nothing more dis- 
graceful than those agreements, which 
are found throughout the United States. 


5. Discrimination in hiring should cease. 


6. All employment personnel should be 
instructed to receive applications from 
Negro applicants and to employ them in 
all job classifications for which they are 
qualified. 


7. The elimination of dual seniority 
rosters. Dual seniority rosters are rosters 
established by those railway labor organ- 
izations which provide separate rosters 
for white and Negro employees. An ex- 
ample of the viciousness of this system 
is the case of the dining car employees 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railroad. That road has a so-called “A” 
roster, including all the white employees. 
The “B” roster is made up of Negro 
waiters, cooks, and dining car employees. 
It works something like this: A man on 
“A” roster has the right to displace any 
man on the “B” roster if displacement is 
considered necessary to reduce the work- 
ing force. But a man on the “B” roster 
cannot displace a man on the “A” roster 
even if he has worked for the company 
for thirty years. That means that a man 
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coming to work last year, at the bottom 
of the “A” roster, can displace any thirty- 
year man on the “B” roster. Those are 
the dual rosters that were set up by some 
of the labor organizations in the railroad 
industry. I think that management should 
refuse to enter into such vicious agree- 
ments and should abrogate those now 
in existence. 


8. All governmental agencies must be 
advised against collaboration with those 
unions whose policies are contrary to the 
interests of the Negro. It should be noted 
that governmental agencies established 
to regulate the affairs of railway labor 
conspire with labor organizations which 
discriminate against Negroes. So, we feel 
that the Government should not make 
such an investigation as it made in 1941, 
but that it should make a thorough and 
complete investigation and do something 
about it. 


In 1941 the Attorney General’s office 
made an investigation of the administra- 
tive procedure of the Railway Adjustment 
Board and, as a part of its findings, stated 
that the failure to maintain a semblance 
of equality between whites and blacks 
gave rise to question as to the fairness of 
the Board. If that had been followed up, 
I think the position of the Negro in the 
railway industry would be better than 
it now is. 


9. The President of the United States 
should place some Negroes on the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in order to safe- 
guard equality in the railroad industry. 
With Negroes on the Board, much could 
be done to eliminate the difficulties which 
have confronted Negroes. 





“Give me,” said Frederick William, of 
Prussia, to his chaplain, “give me the 
briefest possible proof of the truth of 
Christianity.” —‘The Jews, your majesty,” 


was the answer. TrRyYON EDWARDS 





WAS THERE when the Russians hanged 
S. S. Colonel Walter Giesecke. I stood 
so close, I could have taken a few 
steps forward, and touched him when he 
gasped his last words. What he said 
sounded strange coming from the man at 
whose orders scores of thousands had 
been put to death; yet I heard him so 
distinctly that no mistake on my part 
was possible. 

“Verfluchte Moerderbande,” 
damned murderers. 


Only the day before, I had a long talk 
with the man, and I wondered then, as I 
will for the rest of my life, how the mind 
of Colonel Giesecke worked. Why should 
this killer, commandant of the notorious 
Buchen camp, consider his captors and 
judges murderers, and himself an honor- 
able man? Didn’t he realize that the Rus- 
sians purposely, and with a touch of ma- 
cabre mockery, had erected the gallows 
on a little hill, to give him a perfect view 
of the camp? Didn’t he see the pile of 
perhaps twenty emaciated bodies, stacked 
like dry wood in front of the four dreary 
looking incinerators? Didn’t he recognize 
the cells that squatted in a long line on 
his left, punishment cells, too small to 
allow a man to stand upright, and too 
narrow to let him sit? 

From the scaffold, Walter Giesecke, 
hands tied behind the back, could survey 
the scene of his deeds. Row upon row of 
barracks spread out before him, the 
stench of their filth and diseases in every- 
body’s nostrils. The men who had dwelt 
in the shed-like structures were human 
beings like you and me. Most of them 
had died, slowly and with unfathomable 








he said— 
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By ROBERT MAYER 


suffering, expiating no sin except the one 
of having fallen alive into the hands of 
their tormentors. 

The horror of the camp extended before 
him, the dumb hate burning in the eyes 
of his victims, who formed a square be- 
hind a single line of Russian soldiers, the 
sight of unburied bodies lying in the 
open as a mute indictment of his savagery, 
failed to make an impression on Walter 
Giesecke. When the hangman’s assistants 
knocked the little stool from under his 
feet, he danced grotesquely at the end of 
the rope, a thousandfold killer, but an 
innocent man by his own standards, who 
wasted his last breath to accuse his judges: 

“Verfluchte Moerderbande!” 


* * * 


I remember how some eleven hours 
earlier, I had walked across the camp 
square to Giesecke’s cell. He’d heard of 
an American officer with the Russians, 
and asked to see me. Obviously, the 
member of the master race did not know 
that my name was Podwielsky, and that 
my grandparents had come to the States 
from some obscure Polish village. 

“Go and listen to him, if you feel like 
it,’ Major Vassilij Ivanovitch Petrov, C. 
O. of the Russian force, told me. “We’ll 
hang him tomorrow, so it can’t do much 
harm.” 

“How about a trial?” 

Petrov threw his head back, and slap- 
ped his thigh as if I had made the wittiest 
remark. “But he had a trial, Citizen,” he 
replied. “I even let him have a completely 
German jury.” He winked at me. “Twelve 
camp inmates.” 
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He grew serious after that, and I sup- 
pose he was thinking of the perhaps sixty 
bodies of Russian soldiers we had found 
buried in a pit, prisoners of war, who 
were killed when the Red offensive began. 

“My men would have mutinied,” Petrov 
said, “if I had made an attempt to send 
Giesecke to the rear.” 

Two guards with Tommy guns lolled 
about the entrance to Giesecke’s cell. I 
showed them Petrov’s order, and they 
unlocked the door for me. 

Giesecke got up when I entered and, 
every inch the stiff correctness of a Prus- 
sian officer, clicked his heels, bowed 
slightly, and saluted. I surveyed him 
curiously. He did not look the brutal 
Nazi killer as movies usually portray the 
type. In fact, his most outstanding trait 
was his obvious intelligence. Had one 
peeled off his black uniform, and put a 
white coat around him, he would have 
been the example of a mild mannered 
neighborhood doctor, talking to you about 
your children’s health. A high forehead 
with receding hair. Slightly watery, blue 
eyes. Stubby nose. Small mouth. Mediocre 
chin. For a moment I was tempted to 
look behind him, to find the real S. S. 
Colonel. 

Then I noticed his hands. They were 
the ugliest, most repulsive hands I had 
ever seen. Fingers so short they seemed 
to disappear in the fat palm. A thick 
growth of reddish hair covered the back 
of the hands, and half the length of the 
spade-like fingers. I shuddered. These 
hands would kill. 

He introduced himself. “S. S. Colonel 
Walter Giesecke,” he said. Again the 
heels clicked, again the bow. 

I did not return his salute, nor tell him 
my name. “You wanted to see me?” 

He overlooked my impoliteness with a 
smile. “Yes, Lieutenant”—he pronounced 
the word the British way ‘leftenant’—“I 
did. I still can’t believe it. An American 
officer here in East Prussia! Aren’t you 
a little bit, how do you say it, astray?” 
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I shrugged, but before I could answer, 
he clapped his hands in dismay. “There! 
What a poor host I am. Do sit down, 
please.” 

He offered me the chair, and sat down 
on the cot, the room’s only other piece 
of furniture. 

“Now tell me,” he said. “What are you 
doing so far away from the American 
army?” When he saw I hesitated to 
answer, he smiled quite charmingly and 
added: “Surely you won’t deny the last 
request of a condemned man? Mine is 
modest enough—just a little conversation.” 

“It’s a simple story,” I replied haltingly. 
“I happened to be in one of your prisoner 
of war camps when the Russian offensive 
set us free. Since I know some Russian, 
I tagged along with the Red Army to 
help out as an interpreter if other camps 
holding American or English prisoners 
should be reached. Besides, I figured this 
was the fastest way to get back to my 
own people.” 

He raised his eyebrows ever so slightly. 
“Indeed? You actually believe that the 
Russian and American armies will join 
hands on German soil?” 

“What do you think,” I replied. 

He took it for a question. His English 
was almost faultless, but little things like 
that tripped him up. 

“My dear Lieutenant,” he said, “let us 
not quarrel about it. But tell me, if you 
wanted to be closer to your army, why 
did you stop at Buchen?” 

Giesecke was right. The main Russian 
column had by-passed Buchen in the 
South, and continued to race westward. 
Only a task force, about one battalion 
strong, veered to the North, and cut the 
two only escape roads from Buchen, lead- 
ing to the towns of Rosewitz and Prell- 
dorf respectively. 

“There might have been English speak- 
ing prisoners here,” I said. 

“No. Never had any Englishmen or 
Americans. Just scum.” 
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“The scum gave a good account of itself, 
though,” I suggested. 

He lifted his hands. “How was I to 
know? Anyway, I had my orders, and I 
merely tried to carry them out.” 

We both fell silent for a moment. 
Giesecke seemed to review the events of 
the preceding day. 

The camp was well manned. It is my 
belief that the Colonel had a fighting 
chance to break through our lines, but 
instead, he attempted to hold us off with 
part of his men, while the others killed 
the prisoners. 

That was the plan, and it might have 
worked, had the S. S. been able to liqui- 
date the camp’s inmates in the allotted 
time, then join forces with him, and pen- 
etrate the Russian ring. The Herr com- 
mandant, however, made one grievous 
mistake. He forgot to consider the 
strength hope can pour into the veins of 
half starved men, who usually tottered 
so meekly to their slaughter. He did not 
expect the prisoners to fight back. 

To the accompaniment of Russian 
guns, thundering their promise of free- 
dom and survival nearby, they attacked 
the guards. The first surprise success 
provided the prisoners with some arms, 
including a machine gun whose crew 
they had rushed and killed. It was an 
unequal struggle, but it tricked Giesecke 
into his final mistake. For the second 
time, he split the S. S. force under him, 
and dispatched part of the troops to help 
end the trouble in his rear. Had he not 
done this, we couldn’t have broken into 
the camp so quickly. Caught between 
two fires, the Germans surrendered. I was 
surprised to see how many. Colonel 
Walter Giesecke was among them .. 

“Yeah,” I said, “scum. But they fought 
your Elite Guards to a standstill.” 

Again, Giesecke flashed his charming 
smile at me. “Really, must we talk of 
them? What do you do in the States?” 

“Yes,” I insisted, “let’s talk about them, 
Colonel. Tell me, how many people have 
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been murdered here under your glorious 
command?” 

His high forehead folded into creases, 
and the watery blue eyes grew hard. 

“Not one man,” he answered. 

In spite of the intense cold, the sweetish 
smell of decaying human bodies clung to 
the walls of the cell. I suppose it was 
then that I first wondered what kind of 
a man Colonel Giesecke was. Responsible 
for some two hundred thousand deaths, 
he yet claimed that not one person had 
been murdered. What went on behind 
his eyes that could change their expres- 
sion so quickly? 

He observed my confusion with amuse- 
ment. “What do you do in the States?” 
he repeated. 

Resentment welled up inside of me, 
but I stayed. The only way to find out 
how this killer’s mind operated was to 
talk to him. 

“T’m a teacher,” I said. “I work in a 
Buffalo, New York, high school.” 

He drew back, and laughed. “Why that 
is a coincidence. I’m a teacher myself in 
civilian life, and also in what you would 
call a high school. My subject is Latin. 
What is yours?” 

“Mathematics and Physics.” 

“Ah yes.” He gave my insignia a quick 
look. “That must have come in handy 
when you trained for pilot.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, I’m a headmaster,” he continued. 
“They advanced me when we National 
Socialists seized power.” 

He became quite animated, and began 
to walk up and down the little cell. 
“What a pity, what a pity,” he said. “I 
wish we’d met in peace time. At home, 
we would be sitting in my study, and 
sipping some of that excellent French 
brandy—the only good thing that ever 
came out of France. You don’t know how 
comfortable one can be in my study on 
a cold winter night, listening to the fire 
roar in the enormous tile stove. My wife 
would join us, and we’d talk and drink, 




















and drink and laugh until the small hours 
of the morning.” 

“Do you have children?” I asked. 

“Yes; two boys.” His eyes had a far 
away look. 

“Miss them?” 

He sighed. “That’s war. Broke up my 
home. I never used to take part in the 
beer garden gatherings of my esteemed 
colleagues. I preferred to spend my eve- 
nings with my wife and children. I first 
felt the loss of my family life after I 
joined the party in ’28. A year later, I 
became a Captain in the S. S., and prac- 
tically all of my free time was taken up 
by new duties.” 

“A Captain right away?” 

“I had been a Lieutenant at the end of 
the first World War. Men of my experi- 
ence were needed. That’s why I was kept 
so busy.” 

“It paid off, though,” I volunteered. 

He looked blank for a moment, and 
then laughed. “Oh, you mean the head- 
master’s job! Well, what do you expect? 
I was the ranking party member on the 
staff. Naturally I got it.” 

“What happened to your predecessor?” 

Giesecke shrugged. “A Jew,” he said. 
“Imagine, making a Jew headmaster in a 
school for German boys!” 

“But what happened to him?” 

Again he shrugged. “How should I 
know? I think he was taken to Dachau.” 

“The fate of the man never bothered 
you, did it? You took his job.. .” 

“.. and his house,” he interrupted. 

“You lived there, a sentimental German 
father, and never a thought for the man.” 

“But my dear sir, don’t you understand? 
He was a Jew. He had no business being 
a headmaster in the first place. He asked 
for all he got.” 

“A convenient philosophy,” I said. “It 
permits you to take your neighbor’s 
house and job and makes you a hero 
instead of a thief. If I don’t understand 
anything, it’s you.” 
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“What do you mean? I am no riddle.” 
“Oh no? I bet you cried when your 

children had the measles. And yet .. .” 

I pointed to the barred window, and the 
camp outside. 

He sat down again. “It is not always 
pleasant to do one’s duty. A soldier 
doesn’t question orders, but carries them 
out.” 

“Didn’t you feel pity for your victims?” 

“No.” 

“I give up,” I said. 

“Trying to find out what makes me 
tick?” he asked with a smile, obviously 
proud of the colloquialism. 

“Yes, damn you!” This time it was I 
who couldn’t sit still any longer, and I 
got up to pace the cell. “How can you be 
a brutal murderer on one side, anda... 
a ..” I stammered, searching vainly for 
the right word. 

“Come, come, Lieutenant, look at it this 
way. Have you killed anyone before you 
joined the army?” 

“What do you think America is?” I 
snapped. “Your Germany?” 

“Just a moment. But you did kill in 
the war?” 

“Yes, I shot back at men who shot at 
me. Who shot at me,” I repeated for 
emphasis. “I didn’t murder them whole- 
sale, and in cold blood.” 

The more excited I grew, the more 
relaxed he became. “I saw Berlin after 
one of your raids,” he said softly. 
“Women killed, and children. Did they 
‘shoot back’ at you?” 

“So you can’t take what you started at 
Warsaw and Rotterdam,” I sneered. 

He cocked his head to the right, and 
looked at me with a superior smile. 
“Those bombings happened to end the 
campaigns.” 

“Ours won’t exactly prolong the war, I 
can tell you that much.” 

“But Lieutenant, surely you can’t be- 
lieve that this senseless destruction will 
bring Germany to her knees?” 

I stopped before him, and raised my 
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fists. “My God, man, don’t you realize 
that we’ve liberated the whole of France? 
For all I know, we might be across the 
Rhine by now. And the Russians have 
driven you out of their country. They 
are fighting in Germany proper. How 
much longer do you think you can hold 
out?” 

“Until we conquer,” he said, unruffled. 
“You forget that this war won’t be de- 
cided by territory won or lost. If we 
draw you into Germany, you may be 
sure it will be to your doom. Quem 
Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat,” he 
quoted smilingly. 

“How about a translation for a simple 
Mathematics teacher?” I asked. 

“In German, we say: Whom the Gods 
would destroy, they first strike with 
blindness.” 

“You believe that, don’t you? Even with 
the noose around your neck you'll be- 
lieve you’re winning the war.” 

His eyes again lost their watery look. 
“Yes. And you can be sure my murder 
will be avenged.” 

“Murder? It seems to me you had a 
trial,” 

“The rules of land warfare demand that 
I be evacuated to the rear.” 

“These rules obviously did not apply to 
your Russian prisoners.” 

“What a comparison,” he said languidly. 

“Why, you swine!” I gripped his 
shoulders and shook him. “God damn 
you, is there no end to your conceit?” 

He brushed off my hands with hardly 
an effort. “My, my, Lieutenant, how ex- 
cited you do get.” 

I could see that he was amusing him- 
self hugely, and the realization of it 
sobered me. I sank back into my chair; I 
must have looked as helpless as I felt, 
for he laughed, and said: 


“There is a good boy. Let’s stop trying 
to analyze me. If you have influence with 
your Bolshevik friends, you might get 
my gramophone and records for me. We 
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could listen to some good music then. Do 
you care for classical compositions?” 

“I suppose you played a symphony 
while ... while. .” 

“Oh please, Lieutenant, not again!” 

“How could you do it?” 

“Damn it, Lieutenant, there was no 
‘how’! I followed orders. You seem to 
think I am two persons, something along 
the Jekyll and Hyde lines. That’s utter 
nonsense. I am the citizen of a country 
at war, and we have been at war ever 
since 1914. We cannot afford being senti- 
mental. If we are, we lose.” 

“Your conscience doesn’t bother you at 
all?” I asked. 

“Hell no! Why should it?” 

I decided to try to shock him into 
speaking the truth. “You'll die in a few 
hours,” I said. 

“T’m a soldier, Lieutenant. I won’t give 
that murderous rabble the satisfaction of 
seeing a German cringe.” 

“The necessity for pretending has pas- 
sed, Colonel. There will be no tomorrows 
for you, and I am, in all probability, the 
last man with whom you can speak.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do about 
it? The—ah—gentlemen whose company 
you keep these days have taken the mat- 
ter out of my hands.” 

“Thousands and thousands have been 
butchered here. You were the one who 
gave the orders. Can you, in the face of 
your own death, declare that this leaves 
you indifferent?” 

“That was for Germany. Any German 
would have been proud to take my place.” 
He lifted his head. “Nothing has happened 
in this camp that I as an officer and S. S. 
man would have to be ashamed of.” 

I rose wearily. “Then I don’t see any 
sense in talking to you.” 

He left his cot. “Good-bye, Lieutenant. 
Please do try to make the Russians let me 
have my records.” 

I was glad he didn’t offer to shake hands. 


* * * 














The day of the execution dawned bright 
and cold. 


Colonel Walter Giesecke came through 
the square formed by the camp’s former 
prisoners, held back by a single line of 
Russian soldiers, armed with Tommy 
guns. While he walked towards the scaf- 
fold, a great silence reigned, shutting the 
area off from the rest of the world like a 
giant glass bell held over it. 


He walked with firm, determined steps, 
and his head, bobbing up and down be- 
tween the fixed bayonets of his escort, 
was held high. As his eyes fell on the 
gallows and the noose, dangling in the 
morning breeze, he hesitated for the frac- 
tion of a heartbeat, only to resume his 
march immediately. 


The crowd, watching with intense pas- 
sion, held its breath while Giesecke stop- 
ped. When he walked on, a mournful 
sound, like the moan of a person in great 
pain or suspense, broke the silence, and 
with it the spell, which had held the men 
captive. A low murmur arose over the 
square and mingled with the shuffling of 
feet scraping the hard surface of the 
frozen snow. 


Giesecke walked on until he reached 
the scaffold. As the hangman’s assistants 
helped him up roughly, and made him 
step on the little stool that was to be his 
last firm stand on this earth, the murmur 
increased a thousandfold, and became 
one long-drawn cry. 


When the noose was thrown around 
the Nazi chieftain’s neck, pandemonium 
broke loose. Bony fists on ridiculously 
thin wrists gesticulated wildly. The 
square turned into four solid walls of 
slightly swaying, open mouthed humanity, 
giving sound to hoarse inarticulate hatred. 


Colonel Walter Giesecke stood under 
the gallows, and his cold gaze passed con- 
temptuously the raving crowd. His eyes 
roved over the camp, glanced at the bar- 
racks, where death had so often been his 
more merciful partner, touched the pile 
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of bodies before the incinerators, paused 
a little, and came back again to fasten 
themselves to my eyes. I could not help 
a strange fascination. The yell of the 
crowd had died down once more to a low 
expectant murmur, and for a fleeting 
moment it seemed to me that Giesecke 
and I were alone. His eyes still held mine, 
but vainly did I try to read their mute 
message. Had at last realization of what 
he had done come to Colonel Walter 
Giesecke? Had he grasped the monstros- 
ity of his crimes? The infinite justice of 
his end? 


It was then that I saw his lips move. 
In the comparative silence, I understood 
every word he uttered: 

“Verfluchte Moerderbande!” he said— 
damned band of murderers. 


Song of Songs Nat WERNER 

























NTISEMITISM, being the prime motor 
A the life of the modern Jew, has 
elicited numerous attempts by 
Jews as well as non-Jews not only to 
combat but also to understand it. Re- 
cently, two major bodies of serious litera- 
ture on the subject have emerged, one 
psychological, and even psycho-analytical, 
in character, centering upon the pathol- 
ogy of the antisemitic individual, the other 
historical, containing a review of the past 
which is in the nature of a stock-taking. 
The psychological approach is ameliora- 
tive, that is, it implicitly believes in the 
possible cure of pathological conditions 
through education. The historical ap- 
proach is conservative, showing that an 
ever-recurring pattern exists which we 
may modify here and there but to which 
we have to adjust ourselves in the end. 
The Essays on Antisemitism,* which Prof. 
K. S. Pinson has edited for the Confer- 
ence on Jewish Relations, belong to the 
second type. We are discussing these es- 
says here as an example of a much larger 
body of literature. 

The “Essays” are a revised and en- 
larged edition of an earlier book. They 
contain contributions by fourteen re- 
nowned authors, mostly historians, but it 
should be understood that they are not 
a venture in cooperative scholarship. Each 
one of the authors has written his piece 
independently and not even the editor 
has attempted to present the common 
denominator which may unite them all. 





* Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Koppel S. 
Pinson, with a Foreword by Salo S. Baron. New 
York, Conference on Jewish Relations, 1946. 
pp. XI + 269. No price mentioned. 
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By WERNER J. CAHNMAN 


Hence, the total effect is something less 
than the sum of the parts. To be sure, 
there are two divisions, one consisting of 
historical and regional studies, and the 
other consisting of what is called analyti- 
cal studies. But, as if to show that this 
sort of analysis has nothing to do with 
the materials on which one might think 
it should have been based, the latter 
precede the former rather than follow 
them. They can be designated as analyti- 
cal only for the lack of a more adequate 
characterization. Two of the five essays 
in this section, namely Pinson’s own 
“Antisemitism in the Post-War World” 
and Weinryb’s “The Economic and Social 
Background of Modern Antisemitism” 
are clearly descriptive, and hence his- 
torical, in nature while the remaining 
three, namely Wechsler’s “Some Remarks 
on the Psychology of Antisemitism,” 
Diesendruck’s “Antisemitism and Our- 
selves” and Jacob R. Marcus’ “Defenses 
against Antisemitism” contain the highly 
personal reaction of these three distin- 
guished authors to the phenomenon of 
antisemitism, but not an analysis of the 
phenomenon as such. They reflect defi- 
ance, resignation, and hope respectively, 
according to the temperament of the 
writer. Clearly, these are possible sub- 
jective attitudes which the layman may 
share with the scholar, but they do not 
promote the kind of objective under- 
standing which the layman expects from 
scholarly investigaton. 


Yet, there would have been plenty of 
opportunity for analytical evaluation in 
the very material presented in the four- 
teen essays of which the book is com- 
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posed. Taken as a whole, these fourteen 
essays contain overwhelming testimony 
of the nature of anti-semitism throughout 
the ages and in many lands. This is par- 
ticularly true of the articles which appear 
in the historical section. There we find 
material about Jewish life and anti-Jewish 
movements in the Hellenistic-Roman 
world and under Islam, in medieval art 
and law, in the France of the Dreyfus 
affair, in Tsarist Russia, in Poland, and 
in Germany. In addition, we have in the 
preceding section Bernard D. Weinryb’s 
excellent exposition of the economic and 
social background of modern anti-semi- 
tism, as it emerged in Central and Eastern 
Europe during the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries. To be 
sure, the collection is not complete. For 
a somewhat more rounded historical ac- 
count, there should have been articles on 
such topics as anti-semitism in the Span- 
ish kingdoms before the expulsion of 
1492, in the Austria and Hungary of the 
Hapsburg’s (apart from the story of Ger- 
many proper) and in our own United 
States in recent decades. More important 
an omission is that there is nothing about 
the pathological anti-semitism of Jewish 
apostates, no survey of both psychological 
and historical theories of anti-semitism, 
not the slightest hint on recent empirical 
studies. However, all this might have 
been overlooked, considering the wealth 
of factual material which is being pre- 
sented in those articles which we have 
and the limitations of book-making. What 
eannot be overlooked is what is most 
seriously lacking, although it could have 
been most easily supplied, namely a 
piece which would have summarized 
the points of agreement among the four- 
teen authors in the way the chairman of 
a meeting would do after each speaker 
has had his say. Various theories of anti- 
semitism would have emerged from such 
an “analysis,” all of them advocated by 
more than one author while, on the other 
hand, each author could have been seen 
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as espousing several theories at the same 
time. Quite likely, upon still closer in- 
vestigation, all these theories would have 
appeared as part of one all-embracing, if 
widely ramified, theory of anti-semitism. 
Such a theory, it should be remembered, 
is the aim of all our scattered efforts. 


We can point here only to a few of 
these partial explanations which at some 
future day will be strung together to 
form the total theory for which we strive. 
First mention should go to the line of 
thought which attempts to explain anti- 
semitism in general terms which are taken 
from the reservoir of psychological verbi- 
age, such as “pure hate,” “neurosis,” 
“scapegoatism” and the like. This ap- 
proach is very popular indeed and well 
represented in the “essays.” Yet, I would 
say that it merely opens the gate to a 
theory because it fails to explain why 
“hate,” “neurosis,” and “scapegoatism” 
exist ‘and persist precisely in regard to 
the Jews. At the other end of the scale 
are those historians who are disinclined 
to apply conceptual clarity to the maze 
of diligently assembled facts and instead 
point to the “multiplicity of factors” that 
are causing anti-semitism and the “unique- 
ness” of each particular situation as it 
arises from the peculiar setting of histor- 
ical circumstances. This observation is 
correct as far as it goes but it helps us 
little to understand what troubles us most, 
the universality of the phenomenon with 
which we are confronted. There are other 
theories, or at least what may be consid- 
ered the timid core of them, which en- 
visage the loss of the ancient Jewish 
homeland as the prime cause of anti- 
semitism throughout the ages. The re- 
verse side of the same coin is presented 
by those authors and passages which 
indicate how irksome Jewish “interna- 
tionalism” has been to “monolithic” 
nationalisms at all times. For Jewish in- 
ternationalism, so-called, is merely the 
expression of the feeling of belongingness 
among a scattered people. 
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Recently, Arnold Rose (in Commentary, 
Sept. 1948) has tried to show up anti- 
semitism as “City-Hatred.” This is a 
logical monstrosity, mistaking the result 
of a historical process for its cause. The 
Jew turned to the city because, having 
been expelled from his homeland, al- 
legedly on account of his metaphysical 
guilt, he was barred from access to the 
status-giving title to landed property and 
the dominion over non-Jews which such 
property would have entailed in the 
hostile societies of the dispersion. This is 
how the story starts. In our time, the 
Jew is in the city in part because of long 
habituation, but even more so because it 
is the pressure of the anti-semitism to 
which he is exposed in smaller communi- 
ties which drives him to the city. Prima- 
rily, therefore, the anti-semites tolerate 
the Jew only on condition that he be an 
agent and a middleman and only secon- 
darily they justify their anti-semitism by 
means of the very factum which they 
have created. 


The psychological turn to all the pre- 
ceding historical theories is provided by 
what may be called the “devil” theory of 
anti-semitism. This theory, which has 
found a brilliant exposition in Joshua 
Trachtenberg’s book “The Devil and the 
Jew,” recurs repeatedly, although not 
predominantly, in the collection of essays 
with which we are dealing here. In the 
light of this theory, the Jew appears as 
the “hidden foe” who, having lost his 
country, now wanders the earth in the 
curse of history. The devil in the mask 
of the restless Ahasver is the subtle se- 
ducer of the settled peoples. To this 
group belong the theories which consider 
the Jew as the eternal “stranger” who, 
because of his strangeness, evokes eternal 
hostility, but also the various racial theo- 
ries of anti-semitism which regard him as 
the protagonist of the “counter-race” who 
plots against, and attempts to corrode, the 
position of the race of the select, be they 
Christians or Aryans or, preferably, both. 
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These theories, ingrained as they are, 
must needs have a tremendous bearing 
on the psychological situation surround- 
ing the recent development in Palestine. 
Slowly and painfully, numerous good 
Christians had readied themselves to 
tolerate the wicked Jews, on condition 
that they remained in their pre-ordained 
place as the whipping-boy of history. In 
such a way, many of these reluctant lib- 
erals are nothing but repressed anti- 
semites. Now they are angry, lest they 
should lose a beloved stereotype. 


Most frequently, however, the analyst 
whose footsteps we here pre-trace, as it 
were, would encounter explanations of a 
socio-economic nature in the pages of the 
Essays on anti-Semitism. It is striking 
how often they occur in this collection of 
loosely-strung articles and how similar 
and readily comparable the phenomena 
are to which they refer, either under the 
Romans or under Islam, in the middle 
ages or in the nineteenth century, in 
Poland or in France, in Russia or in 
Germany. In the various narratives of 
which the book is composed, the Jews 
appear invariably as a middle class of 
commercial mediators and agents, utilized, 
exploited, protected, and abandoned by 
the upper classes, to whom they seem 
attached, while silently hated and openly 
attacked by the lower classes among 
whom they gain their livelihood, until the 
cycle of Jewish-Gentile relations has run 
its course from grudging acceptance to 
blatant rejection. From initial cooperation 
through budding competition to final 
conflict, the way is paved for pogroms 
and expulsions. Thus end many chapters 
of Jewish history while migration and 
settlement open other ones which soon 
thereafter become subject to the same 
cycle. 


Obviously, there is a connection be- 
tween this observation and the theories 
which we have enumerated above. The 
persistent middle class character which 
Jewish populations have maintained under 
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so many different circumstances, may be 
seen as derived from the homelessness 
and the landlessness of the Jewish people 
which make them the intermediaries be- 
tween distant peoples first and among 
social classes afterward. The Jew is the 
tax collector in late antiquity, the usurer 
in the middle ages, the liquor dealer in 
Poland and in Yemen, the textile peddler 
and the court banker under German 
princes and Arabian rulers, the agent of 
the powers that be in the time of the 
Chemelnitzky riots and during the fateful 
years when the Panama scandal widened 
into the Dreyfus affair. In all these situ- 
ations, he finds himself between the up- 
per and nether millstones. The conclusion 
emerges that the crushing anti-semitism 
which originates from the top and the 
rabid anti-semitism which surges up from 
the masses complement rather than con- 
tradict each other. This is true not only 
in Tsarist Russia, as Mark Vishniak cor- 
rectly observes, but everywhere and at 
all times. Both forms of anti-semitism are 
a function in the same equation. Only if 
the equation is understood, a course may 
be charted for intelligent action. 


In some such manner as we have in- 
dicated, the Jewish historian who would 
also be a social scientist might succeed 
in combining psychology and economics, 
the emphasis on individual reaction and 
the one on social reality in a grand an- 
alysis. That this has not been done in the 
Essays on Anti-semitism, reflects the dis- 
crepancy which exists between the offer- 
ings of Jewish scholarship and the needs 
of the Jewish as well as the non-Jewish 
reader. Jewish historical scholarship still 
trots the path which has been blazed in 
the nineteenth century by the Science of 
Judaism while the reader, exposed as he 
is to the cataclysmic upheavals of his own 
time, thirsts for an understanding of 
causes and a suggestion of cures. None 
the less, the anthology which Prof. Pinson 
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presents under the auspices of the Con- 
ference on Jewish Relations is valuable 
as is. So many dabblers in the “psychology 
of the bigot,” the “pathology of prejudice,” 
the “mentality of the hate-monger” and 
similarly packaged merchandise are flood- 
ing the market that in view of such lusty 
surface treatment of a serious and indeed 
cancerous ailment, a bouquet of facts, 
competently collected over a wide area of 
historical experience, should be most 
welcome as a counter-poise. Whosoever 
reveals himself as being not cognizant of 
the facts which our best scholarship offers 
to the diligent student should be excluded 
from the council of experts. He may be 
supposed to be one of the fake-doctors, 
faith-healers, and fee-collectors who swarm 
around the sores of our society in the 
guise of competence. As in any other field 
of knowledge, such men should be ex- 
posed as charlatans. Considering this, the 
Essays on Anti-semitism serve a purpose. 


You have succeeded in combining 
your religion with such a degree of free- 
dom of conscience as was never imagined 
possible and of which no other faith can 
boast. You have, at the same time, so 
thoroughly and clearly demonstrated the 
necessity of unlimited liberty of con- 
science in every religion, that ultimately 
our Church will also be led to reflect 
how to remove from its midst everything 
that disturbs and oppresses conscience 
which will finally unite all men in their 
view of the essential points of religion. 


IMMANUEL KANT, 


in a letter to Moses Mendelssohn 
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o_o THE SUMMER the terrible 
heat was the talk of the town. But not 
exclusively. Our hearts and minds turned 
towards that young gifted but unhappy 
Brooklynite, Judith Coplon; whether or 
not she was guilty of what must be con- 
sidered a great crime, namely, treason, 
we felt sorry for her, on account of her 
youth, her talents, and her aged mother. 
We did not like the sudden anti-Red hys- 
teria sweeping the city of Gotham, and 
endangering the life and work of many 
a genuine liberal and democrat. At the 
same time we thought that the “Red 
Herring” plague made many people blind 
to the danger threatening us on the part 
of the Fascists, native and foreign-born. 

For this reason we heartily approve of 
the two articles, “Treason’s Strange 
Fruit,” written by the Pulitzer Prize 
winning poet, Robert Hillyer who, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, protested 
the 1948 Bollingen Award bestowed, in 
the name of the Library of Congress, on 
a man who had propagandized for the 
Axis during the war. Many readers sided 
with Mr. Hillyer and the editors of SRL, 
but others, strangely enough, defended 
Ezra Pound. One reader writes: “The 
prize was for poetry, not economics, 
political science, or patriotism; and the 
question would seem to be, not is the 
man a Fascist, but is he a poet?” 

Your New York correspondent is ready 
to admit that Pound started out as a poet, 
an excellent one, many years ago, but he 
charges that his recent Cantos, are, for 
the most part, the inane chitchat of a 


megalomaniac—quite apart from all moral 
and ethical standards one is bound to 
apply to them. 
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Te JUDGE by his Cantos, Mr. Pound— 
now in a lunatic asylum—vehemently 
hates Negroes and Jews. More dangerous 
are people who can discriminate against 
these groups without the threat of con- 
finement. The adminstration of City Col- 
lege which refused to fire Mr. William 
Davis and Professor Charles Knicker- 
bocker, accused of anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic bias, failed to recommend for 
reappointment two teachers merely be- 
cause they are Jewish and noted for their 
progressive stand. They are Dr. Lee Lorch, 
of the Mathematics Department, and 
Professor Morris Swadesh, of the Soci- 
ology and Anthropology Department. 
They are veterans; they have earned the 
respect of their students; they are out- 
standing scholars in their respective 
fields. Yet they are Jews! And Dr. Lorch 
has played an outstanding role in com- 
batting anti-Negro discrimination as a 
leader of the Committee to End Discrim- 
ination in Stuyvesant Town. Do the 
administrators of City College want “Yes- 
Men” only who, in addition, must be 
white “Aryans?” 


A& & A&A 


| = CASE OF these two Jewish professors 
has revived the controversy about the 
question whether or not anti-Semitism 
should be outlawed. Recently the Com- 
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mittee on Law and Social Action of the 
American Jewish Congress drafted a 
group libel bill which was introduced into 
Congress by Representative Arthur Klein 
(Democrat, New York). Two large Jew- 
ish groups, the American Jewish Labor 
Council, and the Jewish People’s Fra- 
ternal Order, were expelled from the 
American Jewish Congress for consider- 
ing the Klein Bill too weak and inefficient. 
They point out its loopholes—“no person 
shall be convicted under this Section if 
such a statement (referring to libellous 
statements) is true or honestly believed 
by him, upon reasonable grounds, to be 
true” (thus legalizing the belief in racial 
superiority), or a clause which can be 
utilized to harm the Negro people in 
their justifiable protests against lynching, 
discrimination, and white supremacy. 
They prefer a bill introduced by Rep. 
William A. Barrett (Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania) which, they claim, adopts a precise 
language and leaves no loophole whatso- 
ever. But many good people fear that the 
Barrett Bill, if it becomes law, is likely 
to violate our Bill of Rights—for it goes 
so far as to make it a crime even to 
discuss a piece of hate literature for the 
purposes of preparing a denouncement of 
its perpetrators. While we need a law 
killing bias, we are not willing to violate 
long-standing constitutional safeguards! 
One state, New Jersey, seems to have 
cut the Gordian knot when both houses 
of the N. J. Legislature adopted, with the 
approval of Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, 
the Freeman Bill. It had been drafted by 
the Committee on Law and Social Action 
of the American Jewish Congress, and it 
permits a person discriminated against in 
a place of public accommodation to pro- 
ceed by a civil action for a penalty under 
existing law, or, in the alternative to file 
a complaint charging unlawful discrimi- 
nation with the State Division Against 
Discrimination (the present fair employ- 
ment practice commission). If the latter 
alternative is chosen, the Division pro- 
ceeds with the case in exactly the same 
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manner as it does in a case of employment 
discrimination. It attempts to eliminate 
the discriminatory practice by conciliation 
and conference. Failing that, it orders a 
hearing which may result in an order 
directing the hate-monger to cease and 
desist from the unlawful practice. 

While the Freeman Bill does not con- 
stitute the peak of anti-hate-legislation, it 
seems to be decent and effective, and it 
would be a wonderful thing if a federal 
law were shaped after this model. 


A & & 


_ LEE is not only an excellent 
actor—he is also a freedom fighter. As- 
serting that radio “has consistently de- 
nied recognition to the Negro as a human 
being,” Mr. Lee, speaking in behalf of the 
Committee for the Negro in the Arts, 
issued a call to a conference on “Radio, 
Television and the Negro People” that 
was held in a New York hotel. Results 
of a detailed study by CNA of programs 
broadcast by four major networks reveal 
that of all the 604,800 fifteen-minute 
broadcast periods per week, there are not 
more than 12 such periods which give 
any portrayal of Negro life whatever. The 
usual distortion through such “character- 
izations” as Jack Benny’s “Rochester” or 
“Amos ‘n’ Andy” is a slander upon the 
Negro people. 

Many major artists from the field of 
radio, television, including writers, pro- 
ducers, actors and musicians attended the 
conference to discuss ways and means by 
which this situation could be remedied. 
Moreover, a group called “Voice of Free- 
dom Committee” started a campaign to 
get at least one Negro commentator onto 
the network air! 


BB & 


ll. THE NEGRO is radio’s stepchild No. 1, 
he has begun to fare better on the screen. 
Three cheers to the courageous men who 
produced Home of the Brave and Lost 
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Boundaries! In the original drama by 
Arthur Laurents that played on Broad- 
way three years ago a paralyzed soldier 
receives psychiatric treatment from an 
army doctor who is a non-Jew, and the 
theme of the play is to show the evil 
effects of anti-Semitism upon Gentile and 
Jew. In the film, based on the drama, a 
Jewish doctor, himself a member of a 
minority group, cures an individual suf- 
fering from the effect of Jim Crow. There 
are so few changes in Laurents’ text that 
one almost believes that there are no 
basic differences among the various mi- 
nority problems. 


Praiseworthy, too, is Lost Boundaries, 
based on a report by W. L. White who 
revealed a true story about a family still 
living in a small New Hampshire town. 
Beloved and respected citizens of a small 
town in New Hampshire, the Carters, a 
doctor, his wife, and their young children, 
are technically Negroes. They decide to 
“pass,” to live as whites. What happened 
to them when their secret exploded can 
be learned from this semi-documentary 
film which ought to be seen by everybody, 
for it is admirable in its artistic skill and 
sincerity. 


AB BA A 


l HOPE THAT my readers will forgive me 
if I devote a few more lines to one of the 
most gratifying features of American 
life: inter-faith and inter-race-coopera- 
tion. Let me talk of a North Carolina 
girl named I. Ida Jiggetts. Her father was 
the Presiding Elder of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the city where 
she was born, and her mother was a 
college teacher. Miss Jiggetts was a regis- 
tered nurse, then entered New York 
University where she is now studying for 
her doctorate. In 1946 she was appointed 
by the Veterans’ Administration as the 
first Negro social worker in the Kings- 
bridge V. A. Hospital, the Bronx, under 
the V. A. Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Service Program. 
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All this is interesting enough. But this 
Protestant Negro also studied at the 
Jewish Seminary of Social Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, and was 
art editor of its school paper, Torah 
Lishmah. Whereas many Jews know 
very little about their own people, and 
about their religion, Miss Jiggetts ac- 
quired such a profound knowledge of the 
Jewish dietary laws that she wrote a 
book on Religion, Diet and Health of 
Jews which was published by Bloch, 
New York. Miss Jiggett is firmly con- 
vinced that the Orthodox Jewish dietary 
laws have a salubrious effect on the 
general health. 


A BA B 


[\x OUTSTANDING American Jewish 
woman was honored by the nation last 
summer: Emma Lazarus, the almost for- 
gotten poetess. The New York Public 
Library showed first editions of her books 
as well as manuscripts, pictures, and 
other items to illustrate the life of this 
New Yorker who would have been 100 
last July. A delegation of New York 
women met at the Statue of Liberty 
where her famous sonnet is engraved 
upon the pedestal. On this occasion 
Schocken has published a detailed biog- 
raphy of this rare woman, written by the 
German refugee novelist and biographer, 
Heinrich Eduard Jacob. Miss Lazarus 
was not only a gifted poet; she, who 
stemmed from a bourgeois family, was 
ready to embrace the socialism of Marx 
and Lassalle, and she envisaged a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine many years before 
Herzl and Nordau. In “The New Ezekiel” 
she wrote these prophetic lines: 


The spirit is not dead, proclaim the word, 
Where lay dead bone, a host of armed 
men stand! 
I open your grave, my people, saith the 
Lord, 
And I shall place you in your promised 
land 
& & & 
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™- SUMMER I paid a visit to the F.D.R. 
Grave at Hyde Park. I was one of 
thousands who came from every corner 
of the country. Brooklyn housewives and 
Californian ranchers, colored students 
and pretty Chinese girls walked quietly 
and reverently through what was the 
President’s bedroom. On the couch at the 
end of the bed we could still see F.D.R.’s 
dressing gown, in the half-open door of a 
big old-fashioned wardrobe his Panama 
hat. The professional Roosevelt haters 
were absent, of course, but we, who loved 
“That Man” heard, in the quiet of a 
summer afternoon, his kind, yet powerful 
voice that gave comfort to millions in 
times of distress, as he pronounced those 
history-making words about our four 
essential human freedoms: 


“The first is freedom of speech and 
expression. . . the second is freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own 
way... the third is freedom from want. . . 
the fourth is freedom from fear. . .” 


As we passed by the table in the 
dining-room with its bowl of blue and 
gold enamel that was a favorite with 
Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, a plain little lady in our 
group of visitors broke into tears—as 
though F.D.R. had passed away just a 
few minutes ago... 


& & A 


(ls THE FIELD of Jewish organizational 
life not much happened last summer, 
possibly because everyone who could 
escape from the heat took the next train 
to the Catskills or the Adirondacks. But 
mention must be made of a dinner at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, at which Vice- 
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President Barkley was a guest of honor. 
The dinner celebrated the twenty-first 
birthday of Yeshivah University’s under- 
graduate college and the formal launching 
of plans for a medical school. 

The Yeshiva had its beginnings in 1886, 
when the Yeshivah Eitz Chaim—probably 
the first Yeshivah in the USA—was 
founded in this city. Today it is a full- 
fledged university with 1,500 students, 
authorized to grant degrees from B.A. 
to Ph.D. The most recent development in 
the university’s physical expansion was 
the dedication of four new buildings on 
the upper Manhattan campus: a science 
hall, a graduate hall, a dormitory and the 
Polack Graduate Library. 

And if all goes well, a medical school 
will open on Amsterdam Avenue in 1952, 
with accommodations for 100 students at 
the outset and for a larger number later. 
In anticipation, pre-medical courses were 
begun at the undergraduate level last 
fall. Although under Jewish auspices, the 
medical school will be non-sectarian. 


Will it be conducted in a modern, up- 
to-date spirit? Let’s hope so. Yeshivah’s 
leaders have repeatedly stressed the fact 
that their institution was a university 
“permeated by Israel’s age-old ideals as 
embodied in the Yeshvoth,” and that even 
the non-theological faculties are designed 
primarily for students who “look upon 
Jewish studies as an essential part of 
their education.” 

There is need for more and more 
medical schools in the USA, and for this 
we heartily welcome the Yeshiva Univer- 
sity’s medical faculty. But we ask that it 
be governed by the spirit of free research, 
and that it should reach the level of 
Johns Hopkins and other famous medical 
schools. 
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BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
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ESTEAN COMMENTARY 


by 
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LIBERALS EVERYWHERE REJOICED AFTER THE 
election miracles of November, 1948. It 
was confidently expected that social wel- 
fare legislation, a rarity since 1937, would 
be enacted in Washington and Springfield 
with little difficulty. But very soon all of 
us were disillusioned, as we found that 
small bands of wilful men could set aside 
the verdicts of the polls. The Dixiecrats, 
and their northern allies, ineffectual in 
November, 1948, were potent, indeed, in 
1949. By June it became necessary to 
reappraise the situation in order to re- 
gather our forces and regain lost ground. 

At this juncture Independent Voters of 
Illinois, Chicago Area affiliate of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, held a Fair 
Deal Conference at Roosevelt College. 
There were panels on labor, strategy and 
techniques, under the chairmanship of 
Leon Despres, Henry McCarthy, Hubert 
L. Will, Edgar Bernhard, and Leo Lerner, 
respectively. Frank McAllister was gen- 
eral chairman. Such organizations as 
Japanese American Citizens League, 
Council of Negro Organizations, NAACP, 
Citizens School Committee, Conference 
of Jewish Women’s Organizations, Catho- 
lic Labor Alliance, Public Housing As- 
sociation, various A.F.L. and C.LO. 
unions, and others were represented. 
Nicholas DePietro and Leo Lerner were 
particularly coherent, cogent, and effec- 
tive, but the whole conference was 
marked by the general understanding of 
the gravity of the situation. 


GERTZ 


The discussion and findings will prob- 
ably not be released to the general public 
for some time; but almost immediately 
one will become aware of the activities 
intended to redeem the bad situation. 
Information will be made available as to 
the voting records and general behavior 
of all members of the Congress and the 
General Assembly. A voluntary political 
information clearing house will be estab- 
lished. The rotten borough system brought 
about by the Senatorial District Commit- 
tees will be ventilated, fumigated, and 
rectified. 


—O—o—o0-— 


Ir WAS CONFIDENTLY EXPECTED THAT 
Illinois would join the growing list of 
states with F.E.P.C. laws. Gov. Stevenson, 
elected to office by the greatest majority 
in our history, had made F.E.P.C., with 
“con-con,” his number one goal. He really 
fought for it. The Bill, under nominally 
bipartisan sponsorship, passed the House 
by an 81 to 43 vote, with only 12 Repub- 
licans voting “aye.” The struggle in the 
Republican-controlled Senate see-sawed. 
Opposition by the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News did not help 
matters. But as the time for the vote 
neared, we kept our fingers crossed; for 
passage appeared to be certain if by a 
very narrow margin. Then on June 16, 
the measure was killed by a vote of 
25 to 23. 

What had happened? One downstate 
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Senator declared that for the first time 
in his career he was voting against his 
convictions. Political, social, and economic 
pressures had been brought against him, 
his wife, his children. So he was com- 
pelled to vote against F.E.P.C. although 
he believed in it. One Senator, a lawyer, 
was rumored to have lost a $1500 retainer 
fee because he supported the Bill. 
Another Senator was offered a fancy 
position if he voted against the Bill; 
another, it is alleged, was offered $3000 
in cash. The air was polluted with simi- 
lar reports. So the foul deed was done, 
and Illinois must continue today behind 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and other states. It should be stated for 
the record and as a guide to future action 
that in the Senate 88% of the Democrats 
voted for F.E.P.C. and 75% of the Re- 
publicans against it. If this is a political 
note, then make the most of it! 


The pressure in the General Assembly 
was only part of the story. Community 
leaders who had declared themselves for 
F.E.P.C. were under relentless attack. 
One leader was forced to resign from his 
law firm. A number of ministers were 
threatened with removal from their pas- 
torates. A YWCA Secretary was warned 
by her Board of Directors. Organized 
opposition came from business and trade 
associations, in whose behalf former Jus- 
tice Floyd Thompson testified. 


A number of organizations in our own 
community which should have been in 
the vanguard for F.E.P.C. rendered only 
lip service, or less. 


There were heartening aspects, to be 
sure. An increasing number of prominent 
business men came out for F.E.P.C. on 
the ground that “The American free 
enterprise system is based upon equality 
of opportunity.” 

The Illinois Fair Employment Practice 
Committee carried on valiantly and is not 
giving up. A Continuations Committee 
has been appointed and is looking forward 
to the next battle. Meanwhile it urges all 
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friends of democracy to support the Fed- 
eral F.E.P.C. bill (H.R. 4453), which 
may go to a vote before these lines appear. 


—Oo—o0—o-— 


I MADE A POINT IN THE LAST ISSUE OF THE 
Forum about the failure of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations to re- 
lease the pamphlet, Your Civil Rights. 
Now I have a copy of the publication in 
my hands and am assured that before 
these words appear in print the pamphlet 
will be widely distributed. 

The Commission has covered itself 
with glory in one recent enterprise. In 
collaboration with the Chicago Council 
Against Racial and Religious Discrimina- 
tion, the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, the Public Housing Association, 
and other civic-minded groups, the Com- 
mission carried on discussions with regard 
to Chicago’s number one human relations 
problem—housing—over a_ period of 
weeks and months. After much labor, a 
definitive statement of the situation was 
agreed upon, endorsed by many organi- 
zations and released to the press and 
public. Lest there be simply academic 
discussions and no tangible results, the 
Public Housing Association took the 
leadership in calling together the same 
groups and others for an action confer- 
ence—and plenty of action ensued, all of 
which is now local history. The Mayor 
and others were deeply impressed and, 
despite dislike for pressure groups, paid 
heed to the summons to leadership. 


a: 


I READ WITH THE UTMOST INTEREST AND 
edification the report of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Detroit for the year 
1948-49. The Community Council is a 
central body of 244 affiliated organiza- 
tions devoted to community planning, 
research, education, and community re- 
lations. In a prefatory passage, B. M. 
Joffe, the executive director, justly states 
that “a person does not have to live in 
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Detroit in order to recognize that the 
Jewish Community here is living a 
vibrant and intense life.” The Community 
Council is, in a sense, a “Town Hall” 
with free exchange of thought. Its aim is 
“to express its interest in, and support 
for, genuine practicing democracy.” 
“We do not believe,” the report says, 
“that a community relations program is 
to be judged by the number of newspaper 
inches it commands.” 

What, then, is the measure of success? 
It is the ability to achieve the extension 
of democratic rights, whether publicized 
or unpublicized. The Council, for exam- 
ple, regarded the enactment of an F.E.P.C. 
law as a number one priority. A Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights was formed. 
The support of Michigan’s bright new 
Governor was secured. A rally was held 
in Detroit, so successful that there was 
“standing room only.” A vast amount of 
public support was mobilized. But 
thruugh parliamentary devices a vote 
was prevented. So Michigan, like Illinois, 
must abide the next session of its legis- 
lature. This we can confidently say: every 
Middlewestern state will have an F.E.P.C. 
if good sense and good faith prevail in 
our ranks. 

The Detroit Community Council kept 
a good eye on the public schools, so as to 
prevent encroachments through over- 
zealousness on the part of any denomina- 
tion. It put an end to discrimination in 
upgrading in the Post Office. It sought to 
prevent the President’s loyalty order from 
becoming a device against Negro and 
Jewish employees. It helped to prevent 
at least one race riot. It worked for liberal 
displaced persons legislation. Consistent 
with its obligations of American citizen- 
ship, it exerted itself in behalf of Israel. 
Detroit being largely an industrial city, 
it worked with particular closeness with 
the trade unions on a give and take basis. 
I dare say that the Detroit Community 
Council enjoys friendlier relations with 
organized labor than any community 
council in America. 
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Perhaps, as Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
Morris Alexander, and others have main- 
tained, it is time that Chicago, like De- 
troit, organize its own all-inclusive Jew- 
ish Community Council. 

—O—O—O— 
SHOULD A FEDERAL GROUP LIBEL LAW BE 
passed ? 

The American Jewish Congress, spon- 
sor of the Javits-Klein Bill, says, “Yes.” 

The American Jewish Committee, the 
Anti-Defamation League, and the Jewish 
Labor Committee say, “No,” although the 
latter organization disagrees with argu- 
ments advanced by the American Jewish 
Committee. 

There is a symposium of views on the 
subject in the June 10 issue of the Bulletin 
of the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council. It is worth the atten- 
tion of all persons who are interested in 
overcoming the mischief wrought by the 
distribution of anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro literature. 

The Congress statement reviews the 
problem, gives the provisions of the 
Javits-Klein Bill, tells why federal legis- 
lation is necessary, answers the objections 
under such headings as freedom of the 
press, indefiniteness, desirability, will the 
law be enforced, will the law boomerang, 
does the bill provide a public forum for 
rabble rousers, and the German experi- 
ence. Its well reasoned argument avoids 
extreme statements. Its conclusion is that 
such a law can play an important role in 
preventing group defamation. 

-~O—1-o- 
By THE TIME THESE WORDS APPEAR IN 
print, Saul Alinsky will have been elected 
president of the Public Housing Associ- 
ation and his book on John L. Lewis, 
stormy son of Illinois, will have been 
published. Both are portents of lively 
days in the Middlewest. Saul Alinsky, 
author of Reveille for Radicals, is the 
father of the Back of the Yards Council 
and other embodiments of neighborhood 
democracy. It is significant that he, like 
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so many others, has come to recognize 
that as long as vast segments of the pop- 
ulation are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed, 
there will be tensions which may flare 
up into open warfare. Yet each social 
advance, each equalitarian effort, is re- 
sisted by many people who profess to be 
for the Bill of Rights and human dignity. 


—Oo—o0-—o0-— 


DELEGATES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE AMER- 
Icas assembled recently at Detroit to 
participate in the sessions of the Inter- 
American Bar Association. Chicago had a 
particularly strong delegation, which in- 
cluded Solomon Jesmer and Daniel Uretz. 
They proved in a happy manner what is 
too often proved disastrously: that a well- 
knit and resourceful little group can sway 
a large body. They were determined to 
have the Association approve and recom- 
mend to the nations more vigorous and 
generous action in behalf of displaced 
persons. Most of the delegates were in- 
different; many were hostile. Every step 
of the road could have proved fatal; but 
Jesmer and Uretz in particular fought on 
with amazing persistence and resource- 
fulness and in the end won. Later Vice- 
President Alben Barkley, Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, and others assured Jesmer 
that they would call the matter to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States and urge appropriate action. 


—o—o—o0-— 


MIDDLEWESTERNERS ARE INEXPRESSIBLY 
saddened by the sudden death of K. M. 
Landis II, Chicago Sun-Times columnist. 
Even those who knew that Ken was living 
on borrowed time were shocked that our 
clearest cleanest advocate of peace, san- 
ity, and liberalism was no longer with us. 
He, more than anyone in his profession, 
was an “inheritor of unfulfilled renown.” 
Very great things were expected of him, 
and rightly so. At first when he came to 
the Sun, he felt a good deal of personal 
insecurity. He had been laid low for years 
with a lung ailment. This modest man 
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could never realize that he had a stature 
and position in our community. He 
wanted desperately to remain a columnist, 
but he would never bend the knee to that 
end. Others could let out hysterical cries 
for blood. He remained steadfast in his 
battle for American decency and dignity. 
There are so few men like him that his 
loss is an incalculable tragedy. 


—Oo—0-—o-— 


ADVANCES IN RACE RELATIONS IN THIS 
country in the last year are of such “sur- 
prising character as to take on the pro- 
portions of an orderly revolution within 
the framework of our democratic society,” 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk 
University, told the closing session of 
Race Relations Institute. 

This was the sixth annual Institute, held 
under the auspices of Fisk University and 
the Race Relations Department of the 
American Missionary Association. Scores 
of labor, industrial, government, educa- 
tional, civic, and social organizations from 
33 states participated in its studies of 
America’s racial and minority problems. 

Dr. Johnson said that “there is no sec- 
tion of the country today in which the 
principle of democratic equality is not 
accepted,” whatever the difficulties in 
practice. 

“Differences in matters of race relations 
between the South and other sections of 
the nation are differences in degree rather 
than kind,” he said, “The problem of the 
South is, basically, less racial than eco- 
nomic, less a matter of morals than of 
psychiatry, less cultural than social.” 

More far-reaching changes are occur- 
ring in the South than elsewhere, he said. 
By way of proof he cited the modifications 
in the segregation policy in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa and observed that anti-poll tax and 
anti-lynching legislation “are acceptable 
to southern leadership,” and that even 
fair employment legislation “is acceptable 
if left to the processes of education and 
persuasion.” 
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As THESE LINES ARE WRITTEN, the 1949 
session of Congress is entering its final 
weeks and will soon adjourn for the re- 
mainder of the year. Despite all the 
hopes, the promises, and the agitation, it 
seems evident that action on amending 
the discriminatory Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 will be blocked by the reaction- 
ary and anti-alien forces who were in- 
strumental in pushing through last year’s 
act with its limiting clauses. Chief 
stumbling-block is still Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran (Democrat, Nevada), chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, who is 
literally sitting on the bill to amend the 
act and refuses to let it come to the floor 
for a vote. 


There is not the slightest doubt that if 
the new DP bill could be got out of the 
hands of the Judiciary Committee, the 
Senate would approve it by a substantial 
majority. In usual demagogic fashion, 
Sen. McCarran took on the chairmanship 
also of the Judiciary’s subcommittee on 
immigration, which handles all bills deal- 
ing with DP legislation. He has thus 
placed himself in a strategic position to 
block such legislation very effectively. 
The prospects for liberalization of the act 
are therefore slim; congressional revision 
of it appears to be going by default of 
the Senate. 

This is the more regrettable since the 
House adopted early in June the so- 
called Celler bill (named after Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, Democrat of New York), 
which raises the number of DP’s to be 
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admitted to this country to 339,000 over 
a three-year period, eliminates the racial 
and occupational specifications which dis- 
criminated against Jews and Catholics, 
prohibits discriminatory selection of DP’s 
on the basis of race, religion, or national- 
ity, and advances the “cut-off” date to 
January 1, 1949, which means that all 
those who were in the DP camps by that 
date are eligible for admission, whereas 
under the Act of 1948 only those in the 
camps before December 22, 1945, are 
eligible. 

That same bill in the Senate (known 
as the McGrath-Neely bill) is now being 
filibustered by Sen. McCarran. For that 
is what it amounts to—a filibuster to 
keep a bad law on the statute books, or 
as some have labeled it “parliamentary 
sabotage.” Senate leaders have been look- 
ing for a way to end this scandalous be- 
havior and mockery of the democratic 
system, but they fear that McCarran may 
retaliate by obstructing other legislation 
handled by his committee. Democratic 
leaders also fear the possibility that the 
Republicans may take action forcibly to 
remove the issue from the Judiciary 
Committee’s hands, thus putting them on 
the spot because of inaction. Should this 
come about, there is danger that the 
whole matter would become a political 
football and the attempt to liberalize the 
DP Act would be deadlocked. 

Only a miracle can still help clear the 
matter through Congress before the cur- 
rent session ends. Such a miracle is not 
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impossible and would instrument this 
country’s moral obligation to extend asy- 
lum to its fair share of the homeless. 


* * a 


Wane CONGRESS is still grappling with 
the DP problem, the International Refu- 
gee Organization (IRO) has entered its 
third and final year of existence. IRO is 
scheduled to end its activities on June 30, 
1950, but by then it is estimated that 
some 300,000 DP’s will need partial or 
complete support. Who will care for them 
and what will be their ultimate destiny 
is a matter of which we shall hear often 
‘during the coming months. This post-war 
problem will evidently be with us for 
some time to come, unless the nations of 
the world show serious determination to 
solve it by amending their immigration 
laws and accepting a share of these people. 

In the meantime, we have heard a word 
of criticism about the IRO from a liberal- 
minded member of the U.S. Senate, Sen. 
Herbert O’Connor (Democrat, Maryland), 
head of a subcommittee to report on the 
operations of IRO. In his report to the 
Senate, O’Connor stated that member- 
ship and participation in the work of IRO 
has cost the U.S. over $140,000,000 in the 
last two years and that this country is 
committed to contribute an additional 
$70,000,000 for IRO’s operations until 
June 30, 1950. 

But it is not these expenditures that 
Sen. O’Connor criticizes. While praising 
the work of IRO in the field of health, 
care and maintenance, which has eased 
the misery of hundreds of thousands and 
has helped to prepare them for new ways 
of life in countries of resettlement, Sen. 
O’Connor deplores the fact that the re- 
settlement program has bogged down. 

“Blame for the delay in effecting the 
resettlement of displaced persons and 
refugees could not properly be placed 
upon the IRO alone,” the O’Connor report 

says, “since the accomplishment of its 
mission has been and still is seriously 
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hampered by failure of the nations of the 
world to assume their full responsibilities 
for the solution of the displaced persons 
problem, as evidenced by the fact that 
these nations have failed to accept an 
adequate number of persons for perma- 
nent immigration and by the further fact 
that only 18 of the 59 members of the 
United Nations have joined the organiza- 
tion and made contributions.” 


Thus, the Maryland Senator puts the 
problem squarely to the nations of the 
world and warns them that unless they 
eliminate certain restrictions in their 
immigration laws the DP problem will 
continue to plague the world. 


* * * 


‘Low HOPES which were held out earlier 
in the year that at least some of President 
Truman’s civil rights program would be 
enacted by Congress, have evaporated in 
thin air. Not a single one of these bills 
succeeded in gaining congressional ap- 
proval at this session and, from all indica- 
tions, none may be enacted during next 
year’s session. In this respect the 81st 
Congress has turned out to be a great 
disappointment. 


Consider, for example, the case of the 
FEPC bill to establish a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission with author- 
ity to ask the courts to bar discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, or 
color. At the present writing, the bill was 
approved by a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Before the end of the current session it 
will probably be approved by the entire 
Education and Labor Committee, and if 
put up for a vote on the House floor 
(which is still a possibility) it will be 
approved there too. 

The main problem, of course, is with 
the Senate. While there would seem to 
be a good chance for passage of the 
FEPC bill in the House, it will definitely 
run into a Southern filibuster in the 
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Senate just as soon as the bill is brought 
to the floor. And what does the bill pro- 
pose? The establishment of a commission 
to take steps to eliminate discrimination 
in employment against racial, religious, 
and minority groups, and were the com- 
mission’s orders disregarded it would 
have the right to appeal to the courts to 
back up its authority. What seems a basic 
democratic precept to the vast majority 
of the American people, is perverted, 
misinterpreted, and falsified by obstinate 
elements for their own selfish reasons. 


* * * 


Deans THE PAST YEAR there were nu- 
merous instances in which decent and 
loyal citizens of this country have been 
recklessly branded as “subversive” for 
honestly advocating necessary changes in 
our social structure. What was in former 
years taken as a matter of course and a 
way of continual improvement and en- 
hancement of our civilization, is looked 
upon with suspicion in these hysterical 
days and some of us who are easy on the 
trigger are wildly and recklessly casting 
aspersions and defamations on anyone 
who dares to criticize or to advocate 
common-sense procedure. 


Some day, in looking back upon this 
period in our nation’s history, we shall 
laugh it off as a nightmare, as a passing 
experience. The great bulk of the Ameri- 
can people is already beginning to regard 
it as just that. Many of us already are 
aware that the hysteria of the last months 
is a most demoralizing factor which is 
creating a great national rift at a time 
when unity is our most urgent necessity. 

It was therefore with a great deal of 
delight that we read about the Methodist 
Pastor Rev. C. Stanley Lowell, who re- 
cently warned his congregation in Wash- 
ington that careless use of such terms as 
“subversive” denies their function “as 
conveyors of truth and makes them rep- 
resentatives of prejudice or selfish am- 
bition.” Subversive, he said, should be 
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reserved for those who are actually out 
to destroy this country, and not for those 
who desire to improve it and make it 
greater. 

The Rev. Lowell also suggested strict 
and careful definition of other terms with 
which we are at times reckless, including 
such terms as “democracy” and “Christi- 
anity.” Asserting that democracy refers 
to a government which is genuinely con- 


cerned for the welfare of its people, 
he said: 


“Democracy stands for freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech and assembly, 
freedom of the press and radio, freedom 
of scientific inquiry, and freedom of edu- 
cation. It means respect for the rights of 
minority groups and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all.” 

Finally, he had this to say about Christ- 
ianity: “It is more than ritual, liturgy, 
hymns, and sermons. It must become the 
concern of all Christian people to feed 
and house and clothe and heal and help 
all the sons of men who are in need. A 
Christianity which means less than this 
is not fully Christian.” 

These observations are not only most 
interesting and constructive, but should 
be brought to the attention of the McCar- 
rans, the John Rankins, the Ed Gossetts 
and the others in Congress who daily 
flout the precepts of democracy and 
Christianity. 


* * * 


Pazswenr TRUMAN transmitted to the 
Senate, late in June, the United Nations 
Convention on the prevention and pun- 
ishment of the crime of Genocide. Geno- 
cide is a term which came out of World 
War II and denotes the extermination of 
groups of people on racial or religious 
grounds, such as the extermination of 
Jews and other minorities in Europe 
during the war by the Nazis. This treaty 
is the embodiment of several years of 
labor to outlaw the practice of destroying 
entire national groups. At the time this 
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treaty was adopted by the UN Assembly 
in Paris last fall, Ernest Gross, a member 
of the American delegation, said: 

“We should proceed with this conven- 
tion before the memory of recent horrible 
genocidal acts has faded from the minds 
and conscience of mankind.” 


Now the matter is before the Senate 
where its ratification is necessary before 
the U.S. can subscribe to this treaty. 
Thus far no action has been taken. The 
U.S. played a leading part at the Paris 
meetings in having this convention 
adopted by the UN and it was one of the 
25 signatory countries. It should there- 
fore show the way for the rest of the 
world by quick ratification and adoption 
in international law of this prohibition 
against mass murder of human beings on 
racial or ethnic grounds. 

The reason for the delay in the Senate 
seems to be the groundless fear in certain 
quarters that by subscribing to the gen- 
ocide treaty the U.S. would subject itself 
to charges of genocide because of its 
treatment of Negroes and other minor- 
ities. But lynching of an individual or 
discrimination of a group—deplorable 
and criminal as these are—do not come 
under the genocide treaty, which refers 
to mass murder and destruction of whole 
groups. This should be made clear to our 
legislators to assure speedy ratification. 
It requires ratification of at least 20 na- 
tions before the convention can become 
effective in international law. 


* * * 


In ouR NOTES for the summer issue we 
referred to the role of Chicago’s fresh- 
man Congressman Sidney R. Yates 
(Democrat) in sponsoring the bill to ex- 
tend equality in naturalization and im- 
migration to Asiatic and Pacific minor- 
ities, which was subsequently passed by 
Congress. He has been most active in 
pushing other liberal legislation and often 
voiced his opinion in defense of the aver- 
age citizen’s rights. In recent weeks he 
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spoke up for freedom in education, after 
it became known that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
sent letters to about 100 schools and col- 
leges throughout the country asking for 
a list of textbooks they are using to check 
whether there may be subversive influ- 
ence in these books. 


That request aroused the antagonism 
of many people who resented the com- 
mittee’s action. Many members of Con- 
gress spoke up against the committee, 
and among these was Rep. Yates who 
objected to its police methods and narrow- 
minded viewpoint. He said: 

The latest activity of this committee now pro- 
poses to police that which should be taught in 
our schools. It is difficult to see how this differs 
in principle from the Communist dictate that 
only education fostering communism shall be 
provided in its institutions. . . The American 
way has been to encourage thought and discus- 
sion and we have never been afraid to permit 
a full disclosure of ideas. A policy of repression 
of ideas never has worked and cannot work. 
Our way of life requires that we shall have 
faith in the principles and practices of democracy 
—faith that when our people are permitted to 
discuss and analyze all forms of government 
they will prefer democracy and will be better 
citizens if they are convinced rather than com- 
pelled to follow certain lines of thinking. . . We 
must keep the light of freedom burning in our 
educational institutions. 

These are words of truth and wisdom. 
Rep. Yates has spoken them without the 
least hesitation. 


* * * 


Pareswent TruMAN’s famous Point 4, 
which calls for a “bold new program” to 
develop the economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world, may perhaps be 
started in the Near East. A group of some 
50 legislators of both houses of Congress 
recently sponsored a bill providing for a 
comprehensive inquiry by a U.S. commis- 
sion concerning possible action toward 
economic development of the Near East. 
The task of the commission would be to 
study and report on the following: im- 
migration and resettlement of Jewish 
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DP’s and Arab refugees; improvement of 
the standard of living, social services, and 
educational opportunities; development of 
agriculture and industry to increase the 
productivity of the region; and make 
available U.S. technological skill to im- 
plement these plans. 


The commission’s work is, thus, a study 
phase which will serve to determine the 
degree of U.S. participation in this de- 
velopment program through financial and 
technical assistance. The commission will 
report to Congress on ways to instigate 
efforts to improve the economy of the 
Near East “by self-liquidating, wealth- 
creating projects.” The sponsors of the 
bill emphasize particularly the establish- 
ment of public works for the development 
of power and water for irrigation, such 
as in the Jordan valley, the Tigris- 
Euphrates area in Iraq, the Nile valley, 
and other areas which once supported 
large populations and were centers of 
great civilizations. 

Through the medium of irrigation and 
power development it is believed by ex- 
perts that some 10 to 15 million cultivable 
acres of land could be added to the fam- 
ished Near East, which aside from the 
economic benefits to millions of people 
would serve as a good investment toward 
political stability of the area and world 
peace. Among the more immediate bene- 
fits to be derived from this development 
program would be: facilitation of the re- 
settlement problem of the Arab refugees, 
making it easier for them to adjust them- 
selves in the Arab states; realization of 
the Jordan valley project where prelim- 
inary work has already been done by Dr. 
Lowdermilk and others. A prerequisite 
for this development program is the es- 
tablishment of peace between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, in order to be able to 
exploit their common river systems. 
Israel’s role is foreseen by the sponsors 
of the bill as a focal point and workshop 
for the production of consumer goods and 
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supplying technological skill for the de- 
velopment of the area. 

Should this come to pass, ie. if Point 4 
is initiated in the Near East on a large 
scale, little Israel may yet be destined to 
play a major part in converting today’s 


poverty into tomorrow’s prosperity in the 
Near East. 
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ELL, Gerald L. K. Smith has been 

revisiting Southern California. For 
the last six weeks, Smith has been trying 
to form a new alliance in Los Angeles; to 
attract a new following; and to promote 
the movement that he has been seeking to 
launch here since 1945. This time he set 
up headquarters at 862 S. Flower Street, 
in the offices of the Anglo-Saxon Book 
Store which is, of course, a source for the 
distribution of anti-Semitic material in 
Los Angeles. On this occasion, Smith’s 
gimmick was a new front organization 
known as the California Anti-Communist 
League. For several weeks, at a series of 
small meetings, Smith collected funds to 
finance a “mammoth” mass meeting 
which he proposed to hold at the Shrine 
Auditorium. As a matter of fact, his wife 
had surreptitiously rented the auditorium 
and made a down-payment without an- 
nouncing the purpose for which the audi- 
torium was being rented. However the 
management refused to go through with 
the contract when the purpose for which 
the auditorium had been rented came to 
light. Accordingly the “mammoth” mass 
meeting was held at the Embassy Audi- 
torium and drew a crowd of 1,500 people. 
At this meeting, Smith distributed thou- 
sands of cards, tied up in special bundles. 
His followers were asked to distribute 
these cards far and wide and to get 
people—just any people—to sign them. 
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The cards enrolled the signer in the Cal- 
ifornia Anti-Communist League without, 
of course, identifying the organization or 
pointing out that it is simply a front for 
the activities of Gerald L. K. Smith. 
However the trick worked fairly well. I 
am told that thousands of people did fill 
out the cards, thus providing Gerald with 
a large mailing list of new names. With 
everyone, of course, being nowadays op- 
posed to “Communism,” an appeal of this 
kind can draw thousands of innocent 
dupes into a concealed anti-Semitic or- 
ganization. But Smith did fail of his main 
purpose, which was to get a real move- 
ment under way in Southern California. 
This represents about the fourth time 
since 1945 that he has been rebuffed in 
Los Angeles. . . . Incidentally a new 
monthly newsletter called the Williams 
Intelligence Summary, published in 
Hollywood, will warrant close study. It 
is published by Robert H. Williams, anti- 
Semitic pamphleteer and former assistant 


of Upton Close. 


HE BIG NEWS of the last quarter in 

California is the stunning defeat 
handed to Senator Jack B. Tenney in the 
closing days of the 1949 session of the 
state legislature. Feeling that he was 
riding the crest of the wave of anti-com- 
munism, Tenney had introduced thirteen 
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vicious “thought control” measures. Merely 
to indicate the nature of this proposed 
legislation, suffice it to say that two of 
the bills would have required “test oaths” 
of lawyers and teachers. Shortly before 
the session adjourned, however, assembly- 
man Sam Yorty, formerly a great pal of 
Tenney’s, moved that the thought-control 
bills should be tabled and tabled they 
were by a vote of 60 to 15. Before Tenney 
had recovered from the shock of this de- 
feat, the rules committee of the Senate 
promptly “dumped” him as chairman of 
California’s Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. As though this were not a suffici- 
ent indication of its disapproval of Ten- 
neyism, the legislature then proceeded to 
adopt a series of rules which will cramp 
the style of the committee in the future. 
Individuals hailed before the committee 
will now be given the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel; to cross-examine wit- 
nesses within “reasonable” limitations; 
and to make statements in their own 
behalf. All in all, Tenney suffered a most 
significant set-back. To appreciate the 
importance of this defeat, it should be 
kept in mind that the Tenney Committee 
was one of the first, as it was certainly 
the best known, of the various “Little 
Dies” committees. What has happened to 
the committee in California will, there- 
fore, be of interest to ambitious dema- 
gogues and would-be _ thought-control 
leaders in other states. 


I wish that I could report that the 
defeat of Tenneyism had come about as 
a result of a great revolt of the people 
but such is not the case. In point of fact, 
it seems that it was the lobbyists in 
Sacramento who finally revolted against 
Tenney. By and large, the key lobbyists 
came to the conclusion that Tenney had 
made a mess of the committee’s work; 
that he had needlessly antagonized many 
mass organizations in California; and that 
there was grave danger that Tenneyism 
might become an important, and politic- 
ally unmanageable, issue in the 1950 
election. They therefore decided to dump 
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the ridiculous Tenney—without apologies, 
amenities, or regrets. There is something 
quite funny in the spectacle of a dema- 
gogue being thus so unceremoniously 
deposed by the very forces that, under 
the guise of fighting “Communism,” he 
had long served with such perfect and 
touching fidelity. The moral of this tale, 
which should be noted by all ambitious 
red-baiters, would seem to be that the 
forces in our society that encourage red- 
baiting are quite incapable of gratitude 
and will repudiate their selected red- 
baiters with the same quickness and 
irresponsibility with which they were 
originally selected. In the long run, there- 
fore, being a red-baiter is a dangerous 
way to seek political preferment. 

Although the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities has merely been 
“clipped” rather than abolished, there is 
reason to believe that the forces opposing 
the committee will not be appeased by 
the news rules nor by the removal of 
Tenney as chairman. What these forces 
want is the abolition of the committee. 
“I know of no case,” says Assemblyman 
Glenn M. Anderson of Los Angeles, 
“where the formation of a so-called in- 
vestigation committee on Un-American 
Activities has not led to grave abuses and 
at times to serious threats to constitutional 
liberties. The imminent nature of such 
committees makes this practically inevit- 
able—because they attempt to engage in 
activities that are properly the province 
of agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of justice and the enforcement of the 
law—because they are founded on au- 
thoritarian concepts in complete conflict 
with democracy. Witch hunting, book 
burning, and the replacement of the rule 
of law with the reign of fear naturally 
follow. Public money is, wasted for a bad 
purpose. In my opinion, the committee 
should be abolished.” It might also be 
noted that Tenney has succeeded in 
making bitter opponents of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, the San Francisco News, 
and the Los Angeles Daily News, first by 
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his open working arrangement with the 
Hearst press and, second, by his castiga- 
tion of these newspapers. 


= <== 


ONSTRUCTION was started in July on 

the first of two buildings costing 
$250,000 of an eventual $600,000 building 
program for the San Fernando Valley 
Jewish Temple and Community Center 
(Rabbi Aaron M. Wise is the leader of the 
institution). The first units now under 
construction include a 350-seat chapel 
and a two-story school and administration 
building. Future units planned call for a 
1,000-seat temple auditorium and a gym- 
nasium-sized social hall with kitchen and 
stage. The growth of the Jewish com- 
munity in San Fernando Valley is one 
of the most fabulous stories of this truly 
fabulous community. Not so many years 
ago the valley was a farming district; today 
it has a population of 350,000 and the 
city planners predict a future population 
of 1,000,000. 


=xX= 


| Bes ANGELES is currently in the midst 
of a gorgeous police scandal involving 
the city’s notorious vice squad. The latest 
scandal of the vice squad is of the spec- 
tacular variety that only Los Angeles can 
contrive. However the real story under- 
lying this latest scandal has to do with 
the rise to power of Mickey Cohen as 
the boss of Southern California’s curious 
and highly mixed-up underworld. Mickey 
was born in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn some 35 years ago. His family 
moved to Los Angeles when he was quite 
young; he began to make prize-fight 
appearances in the local arenas at the 
age of 15. His first brush with the law 
came in Cleveland, Ohio; the charge, 
embezzlement. However he was paroled 
on condition that he leave the state and 
he promptly returned to Los Angeles. In 
1945 Mickey won the first round of his 
fight for control in Los Angeles when he 
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shot and killed Maxie Shaman, a produce 
dealer, in an argument over gambling 
losses. A coroner’s jury called it homicide 
and wanted to prosecute but the District 
Attorney ruled otherwise. The murder 
of Paul Gibbons, Bennie Ganson, and 
Bugsy Siegel followed in rapid order. In 
each of these “incidents,” Cohen was 
called in by the police for quizzing. 
Today the affable Mickey operates a 
shop which serves as a front for his head- 
quarters: ‘“Michael’s Exclusive Haber- 
dashery” at 8804 Sunset Boulevard, in 
the famous Sunset “strip.” The store does 
a fabulous business, for it seems that all 
sorts of people are apparently neurotically 
anxious to buy socks, shirts, suits, and 
ties of Mickey at the most exorbitant 
prices. Although the store is small in 
size, it is said to have cleared $45,000 the 
first month it was open. George Raft, the 
movie actor, recently bought 1000 pairs 
of socks at $3.50 a pair and gamblers 
often stop in, late at night, according to 
Mickey, to buy “four or five thousand 
dollars worth of clothes.” Mickey also 
owns a string of supermarkets, has an 
interest in several night clubs and res- 
taurants, owns an exclusive jewelry 
store on the “strip,” and is widely inter- 
ested in bookmaking. According to the 
files of the “anti-gangster” squad of the 
Los Angeles police, Mickey has some 50 
case-hardened “guys” on his permanent 
payroll, full-time. Some of these curious 
characters are always being involved in 
brushes, major and minor, with the law. 
In Brentwood, the new boss of Los 
Angeles has a $100,000 home with a 
specially shortened bed built to order (he 
is quite short); and thousands of dollars 
in special radar, lighting, and electronic 
equipment. Mickey has an_ obsession 
about cleanliness and is forever and 
eternally washing his hands. He has a 
hundred or more suits of clothes and will 
not wear a pair of socks more than once. 
Within the last year, Cohen has become 
a leading “public figure” in Los Angeles 
who, amusingly enough, is always identi- 
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fied in the local press as a “gangster” 
even when he is being quoted, at length, 
and quite seriously, on various important 
local issues such as police corruption. How- 
ever the San Francisco police take a 
much less lenient attitude, for they have 
a rule that Mickey cannot stay over night 
in the city. It was Mickey who really 
touched off the current vice squad scan- 
dal when he testified in a suit involving 
one of his “boys” that Officers Wellpot 
and Jackson had tried to shake him down 
for $25,000 and guardedly referred to 
some interesting sound recordings in 
which Officer Jackson had participated. 
Since then the charges have been flying 
thick and fast, with Brenda Allen, Holly- 
wood prostitute, testifying that Officer 
Jackson was her partner, and still another 
lady, this time a police-woman, testifying 
that Officer Stoker, also of the vice squad, 
had once taken part in a burglary. Had 
this lush scandal broken before the city 
election on June 1 it is altogether likely 
that Mayor Fletcher Brown would have 
been defeated. But the Mayor was being 
backed for re-election by the Daily News 
which, although it had full knowledge of 
the facts for more than a year, maintained 
a convenient silence until two days after 
the election. Only in Los Angeles could 
such a weird sense of the ethics of jour- 
nalism be the subject, not of public apol- 
ogies, but of front-page editorial boasting. 
Only in Los Angeles, too, could a well- 
known gangster and an equally well- 
known prostitute succeed in standing a 
police department on its ear. [Subsequent 
to this account, an attempt on Cohen’s 
life and revelations of police corruptioa 
have been featured in the news. Ed.] 


=x<= 


HE CASE OF SAMUEL W1xman, of Los 
Angeles, promises to become another 
California cause célébre. Born in Russia, 
Wixman came to this country as a boy, 
attended New Haven High School and 
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Yale University and later taught at Los 
Angeles City College from 1929 to 1941. 
As an instructor, Wixman was known for 
his liberal views on social, economic, and 
political issues. Like many other immi- 
grants, Wixman thought that he had ac- 
quired citizenship automatically by reason 
of his service in the first world war; but 
he discovered, early in 1940, that such 
was not the case. On his first application 
for citizenship two years ago, over 42 
prominent witnesses, Christians and Jews, 
testified on his behalf; but Judge Paul J. 
McCormick ignored this testimony and 
found that Wixman was not “attached to” 
the principles of the Constitution and 
denied his application for citizenship. 
The American Civil Liberties Union then 
interested itself in the case and took an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court which ordered the case reversed. 
Instead of entering a new judgment on 
the facts, however, Judge McCormick 
proceeded to re-try the entire case and, 
once again, ruled against Wixman. A 
new appeal to the Supreme Court is, of 
course, under way. In the background of 
this case the most sinister forces have 
been at work over a period of many 
years. It would take a volume to do jus- 
tice to all the curious ramifications—the 
shadowy overtones—the far-reaching im- 
plications—of this case. Although I have 
always had confidence that Wixman 
would ultimately be vindicated, it is now 
apparent that vindication will be largely 
meaningless. For, since 1941, Wixman has 
been held in a state of cruel suspension; 
uncertain of his status; finding it difficult 
to secure employment; devoting, by ne- 
cessity, most of his time to the case. In 
fact he has, for all practical purposes, 
been ruined and destroyed by the name- 
less and carefully protected forces which 
have used the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service to destroy him as a symbol 
of the liberalism they despise and the 
democracy they detest. 
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Books reviewed in this issue may be purchased at the regular 
price through the Book Service Department of the Cxicaco 
JEwIsH Forum, 82 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





This Was America, by Oscar Handlin. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
568 pp. $6.00. 


Here is a fascinating anthology of trav- 
ellers’ accounts in the United States, be- 
ginning with Peter Kalm, Hector St. 
John Crevecoeur, and Brissot of colonial 
times to Ernst Toller and Andre Maurois 
of our own day. Because Allan Nevins 
and Henry Commager have already pub- 
lished first-hand selections frum the 
records of British travellers in America, 
the editor, Professor Handlin, has limited 
himself to continental visitors. Although 
foreign observers are often ill-equipped 
to digest and understand what they see 
here and too often are credulous enough 
to swallow any absurdities they may hear 
in a hurried visit, nevertheless they have 
at least one marked advantage over native 
observers: They can readily perceive 
things that contrast sharply with their 
own experience at home and therefore 
can tell us in what way this country’s 
development is different from that of 
Europe. 

One of the best illustrations of what 
the foreign observer could easily recog- 
nize as characteristic of America was our 
strictly utilitarian art standards. An 
amusing account by a French pianist, 
Herz, reveals the commercial formula of 
his manager in filling concert halls. One 
could attract thousands by advertising 
that forty pianists would play simultane- 
ously with five orchestras and 1800 
singers or that a thousand candles would 
be illuminated. Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
Nightingale, reached American hearts 
only after Barnum had spread the appro- 
priate buncombe in advertising. Musical 
critics rated a performance by every 
criterion save art. As for sculpture, Amer- 
icans were enthralled by technical mar- 








vels such as the sight of Jackson’s horse 
being suspended in action without the 
benefit of all four legs. Commercial suc- 
cess in the arts required a bagful of tricks 
to win over the provincial who was sus- 
picious of mere aestheticism. 


Readers of the Forum will be particu- 
larly interested in the various excerpts 
dealing with the American Jews. Peter 
Kalm, the Swedish scientist of the Eigh- 
teen Century, who had some knowledge 
of Hebrew, noted with surprise the 
breakneck speed with which Hebrew 
prayers were said—a surviving Orthodox 
trait. I. J. Benjamin, who visited Jewish 
communities on the eve of the Civil War, 
deplored the neglect of Jewish education 
for girls and the heavily commercial 
training of the boys, corrupted by the 
American Mammon of money. With few 
reservations, he concluded that no great 
learned men would ever spring up among 
American Jews. Alma Hedin, coming 
here in 1919, describes the unique Jewish 
community around Lillian Wald’s Henry 
Street Settlement in New York. Lillian 
Wald, whose career parallels that of Jane 
Addams at Hull House, did much to bring 
beauty into the lives of the underprivi- 
leged as well as help solve their economic 
and personal problems. One of the visitors 
in the 1890’s notes with a sense of shock 
the persistence of anti-Semitism at the 
summer resorts. 


Among the most striking, if prejudiced, 
pictures of mid-nineteenth century Amer- 
ica is the reminiscence of a German jour- 
nalist, Karl Griesinger. He condemns the 
perpetual rash of breach of promise suits 
in America in which young men, newly 
arrived, find themselves confronted by a 
stern judge who reviews with a jaundiced 
eye their pleasantry with the woman in 
question and offers the romantic alterna- 
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tive of jail or marriage because the lady 
insists that an offer of matrimony was 
implied. Griesinger berates the land 
sharks who sold worthless or imaginary 
property to credulous immigrants; he is 
obviously contemptuous of the old im- 
migrants who exploit “green” arrivals by 
low wages and seem to be ashamed of 
their cultural origins. 


A rather tragic note is furnished by 
the observations of Ernst Toller, the 
gifted German intellectual who found life 
no longer worth living with the rise of 
Nazism at home. At first he was very 
much impressed by the extraordinarily 
high wages of the American worker, his 
middle class apartment, good food, clothes, 
and radio—all in sharp contrast with the 
standards of the German worker. Soon, 
he was partly disillusioned by visiting 
the Pittsburgh slums, by noting the low 
pay of the steel workers, and by observ- 
ing the total lack of social security which 
benefits German workers took for granted 
during the 1920’s and early 1930’s. He 
was shocked by the economic and social 
discrimination against Negroes, by the 
continued imprisonment of Tom Mooney 
for a crime he apparently did not com- 
mit, and by the disgusting showmanism of 
Aimee Semple MacPherson. Another 
visitor, Professor Jan Sleeswyck, tells of 
his experiences in 1931 with anti-Negro 
prejudices in this country and concludes 
that our greatest problem is race. He 
records the tale of the Negress in a 
southern train who manages to keep her 
place in the white car by donning a ser- 
vant’s apron; then there is the case of the 
Haitian woman who embarked on a 
Dutch ship bound for Europe and was 
ordered by American passengers to leave 
the dining car. 


So it goes. The European travellers 
admire our material progress, our modern 
social institutions, our optimism and 
forthrightness, but cannot avoid being 
puzzled by our racial prejudices and util- 
itarianism. Often their judgments are 
erroneous and their facts ludicrously 
wrong (Andre Maurois, for example 
thinks that “coeds” are both male and 
female), but their expressions of shock 
are often revealing. Many expected too 
much, others came prepared to deride, 
but most of those who are represented in 
this anthology are rather honest, keen 
reporters, and help us to see ourselves 
as others see us. Profesor Handlin has 
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not only made an excellent selection, but 
he has made available many diaries and 
books which were hitherto closed to 
those who cannot read foreign languages 
or did not have access to these rare vol- 
umes. Besides, the Harvard University 
Press has outshone itself in issuing this 
work in an exceedingly attractive format. 


Harvey WIsH 


Tales of My People, by Sholem Asch. 
Translated by Meyer Levin. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 272 pp. $3.00. 


It is amusing to note the veneration in 
which Sholem Asch is held by the critics 
who mold American literary opinion. 
Even when he turns out a poor volume— 
as this one is—the cheers continue to 
resound. It seems to at least one re- 
viewer that the Gentile critic, happy to 
be able to say something nice about Jews 
when given the opportunity, praises 
books which do not warrant praise. If a 
book deals with Jewish themes more or 
less exclusively, as this volume does, he 
calls it “noble,” and calls it wonderful 
and then washes his hands of it. The 
result is that the book is hailed by the 
non-Jewish critics, but not bought by the 
non-Jewish reading public, while Jews 
are the buyers of such books, even if its 
faults are pointed out in the Yiddish and 
Anglo-Jewish press. 


This is a roundabout way of stating 
that Sholem Asch’s latest collection of 
stories adds no glitter to his already 
awesome reputation. There are eleven 
stories in this book, ten brief ones and 
one long tale called “The Little Town,” 
which first won Asch his European re- 
nown. I am told that “The Little Town” 
was a wonderfully evocative story in its 
time. Yiddish and Hebrew writers I 
know inform me that they loved it: 
what does a young American Jew think 
of it? they want to know. It seems to be 
written in a “worlds-that-passed” mood 
and has penetrating descriptions of wed- 
dings, celebrations of Jewish holidays, 
etc. But it is loosely tied together and 
has little continuity. It is a series of vig- 
nettes, not a well-knit short story. As an 
essay in remembrance it is impressive; 
as fiction, mediocre. 


Of the rest of the stories, only “Yis- 
gadal V’Yiskadath,” is memorable, and 
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it appeared in English a few years ago 
in the Jewish Frontier Anthology. It was 
then and remains a classic story of the 
resistance, the spiritual resistance of an 
Orthodox Jew to the cruelty and inhu- 
manity of the Nazis. No matter how 
often it is read, it remains touching and 
arouses anger at the Germans, pride in 
the Jews. 

Most of the other stories are minor, 
some amusing, others unbelievably senti- 
mental. Like the famous little girl, Asch, 
when good is very very good, but when 
he is bad he is horrid. I know that is a 
bad word, but how else can one account 
for such bosh as “Mama,” which is, pre- 
sumably, the story of how a Jew and a 
non-Jew, in the heat of the late war, 
become friends; or “Duty to Live,” which 
offers a rather false picture of Catholic 
aid to the Jews fleeing from Hitler’s 
madmen; or “The Finger,” a story with 
a symbol that doesn’t quite come off. The 
translation of the book, done by Meyer 
Levin, is smooth, but a bit freer than 
the original. Some of the stories are so 
much better than some of the others that 
one is inclined to think that Levin, like 
Asch, is good and bad in streaks. And 
when both are bad, the stories really 
are something. 

Harotp U. RIBALOw 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophet From 
America, by D. R. Davies. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 102 pp. $2.00. 


“Reinhold Niebuhr is a gift of God to a 
tortured and troubled world. Reinhold 
Niebuhr,” contends the author of this 
provocative little book, “is, by any stan- 
dard of judgment whatsoever, the leading 
theorist in the contemporary revolution 
in Christian thought. He has made ortho- 
dox theology relevant to our secular 
crisis. He had made it intellectually re- 
spectable. In our optimistic youth, many 
of us drifted into liberal Protestantism 
because we shared too easily the assump- 
tion that orthodoxy was intellectually 
discredited. It had ceased to be fashion- 
able. It was out of date. Every bright 
young thing was modernist by defini- 
tion. Niebuhr has powerfully helped to 
change all that. Nowadays, it is the old 
who are theological liberals. The young, 
who as always tend to swim with the 
tide, are orthodox. Niebuhr has been one 
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of the influences that have reversed the 
theological tide. But he has done more 
than that. By his prophetic insight and 
passion, he has made the Christian faith 
an inescapable social issue for a genera- 
tion whose own secular faith has proved 
to be bankrupt. This achievement makes 
his place secure in the apostolical suc- 
cession of Christian revolutionaries.” 


These are provocative words, stirring 
words, and they are largely true. In them 
D. R. Davies, himself a distinguished 
British clergyman, sums up the meaning 
of Niebuhr’s words and deeds. 


Niebuhr has written many books and 
innumerable articles. He has addressed 
many audiences on religious and secular 
subjects. He is articulate; well able, in 
short, to speak for himself. But this out- 
side view of him by a great admirer is 
highly useful and necessary. For too often 
a prophet, if with honor in his own land 


and among his own people, is misunder- 
stood. 


_ When we think of Niebuhr it is as 
likely as not to recall his leadership of 
the Union for Democratic Action, which 
has since then evolved into Americans 
for Democratic Action. Or we think of 
his journalism for The Nation and other 
publications. Too seldom do we think of 
his real role in our lives as a minister of 
God and an apostle to the sophisticated 
people of our age. 


He is a marked contrast in some ways 
to Stephen S. Wise, whose death we are 
now mourning. Wise was a great rabbi 
who gave new meaning and freedom to 
the pulpit; but nobody thought of him as 
a theologian. He was a prophet, a man 
of supreme faith, a man of God. But he 
neither quibbled nor philosophized about 
dogmas. 


Niebuhr is not sterile in his theology. 
After all, he spent the formative years of 
his ministry (1915 to 1928) in Detroit. 
Henry Ford made Niebuhr a “radical.” 
The “machine”—the mad grinding pace 
of mass production—made him seek for 
ways to redeem the soul of man. He 
found it in the Christian gospel and in 
social action. Because of Niebuhr, more 
men of the cloth are finding that salvation 
depends upon more than the Scriptures. 
It would be well if the clergy and the 
laity both read this splendid monograph. 


ELMER GERTZ 
































ERE is a distinguished volume of 

poetry by one of America’s foremost 
poets. Essentially a religious poet in the 
tradition of the Talmudic scholars. Mr. 
Schwartz’s first volumes, BLUE MONDAY 
and AMERICA were written in Yiddish. 
Harriet Monroe, founder of POETRY, A 
MAGAZINE OF VERSE, recognized his 
poetic talent and urged him to write in 
English. Not until 1942, however, DID 
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THE TWAYNE LIBRARY 
OF MODERN POETRY 


announces 


Onl Init DUST 


y 
SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ 
$2.00 


POET IN BLUE MINOR, his first book 
in English, appear. PASSAGES OF REFUGE 
followed later the same year, and, in 1944, 
PREFACE TO MATURITY demonstrated 
clearly that Mr. Schwartz was a poet who 
merited serious critical appraisal. HORN 
IN THE DUST, his latest volume, fully 
demonstrates his impressive poetic talent. 
His publishers are proud to include it 
in The Twayne Library of Modern Poetry. 


The Critics Agree 


“Schwartz is one of those poets for whom 
language is not only a means of expressing 
experience but also a force in creating it... 
the type of poetic imagery and structure 
which this kind of writing can produce are 
infinite in their variety and excitement.” 

—DAVID DAICHES 


“Selwyn Schwartz is master of a way of 
speaking, a language of broken images and 
incredible abstractions. Anyone who cares 
for the possibilities of English speech will 
find rewards here. . . what comes out of 


these intense fragments is a real experience 
—tortured, baffled, outraged, neurotic, des- 
perate—but always real, and always a basic- 


ally religious ferment.” 
—JOHN CIARDI 


“A serious and original poet. He makes the 
communication in a low voice to avoid the 
false judgment; not a romantic, he looks at 
himself through the image of himself in- 
volved in the communication, but watches 
himself warily while doing so.” 

—DENIS DEVLIN 


Autographed copies of this distinguished volume may behad by placing your order with 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 
82 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


- CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Arabs, Oil and History, by Kermit 

Roosevelt. Harper & Bros. 217 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s book displays an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Arabian world 
and a sympathetic understanding of the 
Arab point of view. It can be read with 
profit and should also, I may add, be read 
with caution. For it is apparent that he 
regards the exploitation of Arabian 
countries by the oil interests with ap- 
proval as conducing to the welfare of 
those countries as well as to the profits 
of Western capitalists. Also he plainly 
disapproves of recent developments in 
Palestine and the creation of the Jewish 
State of Israel. 


He advances various plausible argu- 
ments on behalf of the Arab point of view 
—historical, sentimental, and practical. 
He declares that “One of the dangerously 
mistaken ideas about the Palestine prob- 
lem is that world opinion approved parti- 
tion. It overlooks the inconvenient but 
indisputable fact that more than half of 
the world’s population lives in the 
Orient.” The Arab case he declares is a 
simple one. “It rests on the assumption 
that those who have been living in a land 
have the strongest possible claim to that 
land. The population of Palestine has, for 
thirteen hundred years, been overwhelm- 
ingly Arab; even after more than a quar- 
ter of a century of immigration backed 
by arms, Arabs still outnumbered the 
Jews in Palestine by two to one.” Again, 
heavy Jewish immigration to Palestine is 
feared not only by Palestinian Arabs, but 
by their neighbors. Arabs fear that what- 
ever foothold Zionists can gain by U.N. 
support will serve only as a springboard 
for further expansion.” 


A further statement any informed 
reader will take with a large grain of 
salt. “It is worth emphasizing again that 
Arabs point, plaintively and in growing 
despair, to certain principles which, they 
say, are basic in democratic political 
morality. One is majority rule. Another 
is the self-determination of peoples. All 
over the world, Arabs declare the United 
States has urged this right of the majority 
in a country in free elections. But to these 
inhabitants of Palestine we have denied 
that right.” How many Arabs “plaintively 
and in growing despair” have advanced 
this argument it would be interesting to 
know. As also the number who have 
even learned of the self-determination of 
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peoples or have any conception of politi- 
cal morality of any type whatsoever. 
Such assertions of Arab opinion no less 
than some of Mr. Roosevelt’s statistics 
are singularly unconvincing. 

It is another of Mr. Roosevelt’s beliefs, 
or at any rate one of his contentions, that 
the establishment of the state of Israel 
will strengthen rather than weaken anti- 
Semitism throughout the world. “I do 
not believe that political Zionism in Pal- 
estine is going to solve the Jewish di- 
lemma in the world. . . . The arguments 
of the Zionists constantly provide ammu- 
nition for the anti-Semite. The emotions 
and fears aroused over Palestine may be 
turned by unscrupulous men against 
Jews everywhere.” 

The justification for this fear only time 
can reveal. Probably the argument is 
specious. The dreaded encroachment 
upon, and conquest of, other Arab lands 
by a militant Israel feared—so the author 
declares—by all the Arab peoples is 
probably likewise fallacious. Yet it is 
certainly true that Israel’s foreign policy 
should aim at the appeasement of these 
fears if any. Israel will not be strong if 
it must rely upon American support for 
its continued existence. It must make its 
peace with the Arabs and become a 
leader in the improvement of the Arab 
world; in its political education and lib- 
eration and in its economic rehabilitation. 


Cart H. Graso 


Philosophical Writings of Philo. Selec- 
tions edited by Hans Levy. Oxford 110 pp. 
7s 6p net. 


Essence of Hinduism, by Swami Nik- 
hilananda. The Beacon Press. 118pp. $1.75. 


The Art of Staying Sane, by Joseph 
Barth. The Beacon Press. 190 pp. $2.00. 


The excerpts from the writings of Philo 
the Hellenistic and Jewish philosopher of 
Alexandria who flourished in the first 
decades of the Christian era are of more 
interest to philosophers and theologians 
than to the general reader. Philo en- 
deavored to reconcile Judaism with the 
philosophy of the earlier neo-Platomists. 
In doing so he interpreted stories of the 
Old Testament as allegories with philo- 
sophical meanings. Also he endeavored 
to reconcile the concepts of Jehovah with 
the metaphysical concept of the One. The 
Biblical God was a personal God, jealous 
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and possessive, a tribal deity, whereas the 
One of Platonic metaphysics was not a 
person but the sum of absolutes—the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful, to be 
apprehended by mystical contemplation 
and rapture. The reconciliation of these 
two contradictory concepts is not wholly 
successful but Philo’s speculations are 
said to have influenced Jewish mystical 
speculation of the Middle Ages and the 
Cabala. 


In the Essence of Hinduism, three ad- 
dresses or essays on the basic ideas of 
Hindu philosophy, the origins of Greek 
neo-Platoism are manifest. The Hindu 
religious philosophy is probably the old- 
est in the world and its metaphysics evi- 
dently greatly influenced subsequent 
Greek thinking. The God of Hinduism is 
very similar to the concept of the One as 
defined by Plato and Plotinus. The Hindu 
philosophy is a beautiful one and though 
it emphasizes other-worldliness and the 
rapture of union with God it does not 
ignore this world and man’s duties to his 
kind. “The goal of activity is experience 
for the soul, the expansion of self. 
Through experience it attains knowledge, 
and through knowledge, freedom.” Says 
the Swami, “The finite human mind 
creates God after its own image.” But 
this human creation is not the Impersonal 
Absolute which lies behind all the Gods 
of human creation. Perhaps the most 
memorable of the moral teachings of 
Hinduism is this in the commentary of 
a Vedantic scholar: “The gospels fix 
quite correctly as the highest law of 
morality: Love your neighbor as your- 


self. . . The answer is not in the Bible, 
but it is in the Veda, in the great form- 
ula. . . which gives in three words meta- 


physics and morals all together. You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself because 
you are your neighbor, and mere illusion 
makes you believe that your neighbor is 
something different from yourselves.” 


Joseph Barth’s chapters in The Art of 
Staying Sane are no more than a series 
of sermons, vigorous, colloquial, and con- 
cerned with the crying needs of this world 
rather than with the nature of the next 
or with metaphysical subtleties. Yet he 
is something of a pantheist. God is the 
totality of the universe and all of us as 
parts of the universe share in the nature 
of the creative power which is God. We 
are in a literal sense brothers. Our blood 
is the same whatever the differences in 














The 


Creative 
Critic 
By Carl H. Grabo 


To the creative critic belongs the re- 
sponsibility of preserving a stream of 
new artistic creations, despite a low 
public taste and the consequent inabil- 
ity of the young artist to gain a sponsor. 
It is also the critic’s responsibility to 
act as the interpreter in a hopelessly 
specialized civilization, and to synthe- 
size the segments of knowledge into a 
unified whole. These are heavy respon- 
sibilities, but Mr. Grabo believes the 
creative critic can meet them. 


“To read THE CREATIVE CRITIC is 
to share in the delights of an informal 
discussion with a modest and engaging 
conversationalist. Mr. Grabo confronts 
the sentimentality and commercialism 
of popular culture with unusual insight 
and an even rarer tolerance. His re- 
freshing lack of dogmatism stems from 
a conviction that true art has the power 
to lift man’s spirit toward the realiza- 
tion of a better society.” 

—Richard M. Kain. 


Price: $3.00 


On sale at all bookstores, 
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color of our skins. He has no concern 
with saving the soul “for a_ possible 
heaven.” One should, instead, lose his 
soul, by forgetting the self and by identi- 
fying the self “with the whole of life and 
trying to make some sense—some better 
sense—out of it than seems to be in it 
at the moment.” 

Mr. Barth is a liberal in the fullest 
sense and has been smeared as a Com- 
munist because he believes in an economy 
of plenty rather than one of scarcity, is 
on the side of the worker as opposed to 
exploiting capitalism and necessarily be- 
lieves in a planned society democratically 
controlled. He is not too optimistic that 
we shall succeed in checking the various 
forms of totalitarianism which threaten 
us, is not sure that our civilization will 
survive the threat of annihilation by the 
atomic bomb. But he believes in putting 
up a fight for the forms and ideals of 
democracy. If civilization goes to smash 
those who survive will have again to 
build in accordance with the best ideals 


of cooperation and human brotherhood 
we have. 


Mr. Barth is a vigorous and stimulating 
mind. His philosophy is not notably orig- 
inal but it is one immensely pertinent to 
the problems of our day and he expresses 
it courageously and with directness. 


Cart H. Graso 


The Peace, by Ernst Juenger. Introduc- 
tion by Louis Clair. Henry Regnery, 
80 pp. $2.00. 


This ardent plea for a just and lasting 
peace does not come from the pen of some 
veteran anti-Fascist German. Surprisingly 
enough its author was, for many years, 
known in Central Europe, if not as a 
diehard Nazi, at least as “one of the 
prophets of that nihilism which has con- 
tributed not a little to the demoralization 
and the cynical contempt for values which 
characterized large parts of the young 
German generation of pre-Hitler days” 
(Louis Clair). Indeed, Juenger was as 
much a foe of Christian-humanistic cul- 
ture as one to whom war is the apogee 
of life. It was assumed that, as a highly 
educated man, he despised Hitler, but 
that, at the same time, the professional 
soldier and author of exciting war books 
appreciated him as a tool for Germany’s 
total mobilization. 
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Then came, in 1939, his allegorical 
novel, On the Marble Cliffs, revealing his 
disgust at the ugliness and barbarity of 
Hitlerism, but also a strong defeatism: 
“Of what avail are human understanding 
and human will, when disaster has long 
been written in the stars?” one of the 
heroes asks. Participating in the second 
World War, though only as a captain 
registering French art treasures for the 
Wehrmacht, the middle-aged author never- 
theless had learned to resent and reject 
the war that he had glorified as a younger 
man. In the late part of 1941 when Ger- 
many was victorious on all fronts, he 
wrote the first draft of this pacifist mani- 
festo. It was secretly read by trusted 
friends, and today it is circulated in the 
Reich in thousands of typed copies—it 
cannot be printed since the Allies, with 
much justification, put Juenger on the 
blacklist, on account of his earlier books. 


The slender lucidly written volume 
consists of two parts: “The Seed” evalu- 
ates the mad Nazi era of horror and war, 
while “The Fruit” outlines a program to 
save the post-war world. Juenger clamors 
for a peace, not of revenge, but of justice. 
It should bear fruit for all: “Neither 
parties nor nations should sit in judgment 
on their opponents” since “the plaintiff 
cannot also be judge;” nor must there be 
any aggrandizements at the expense of 
others: “Gains in territory and power by 
some must not be acquired by the loss of 
others.” The peace should be made be- 
tween free peoples, and all questions of 
living space should be settled, not by 
conquests, but by alliances and treaties. 


Is this, then, a plea for a soft peace for 
Germany? Hardly. Bluntly Juenger at- 
tacked the hatred, the “unconcealed des- 
potism” and “naked bestiality” that pre- 
vailed in the Third Reich. He states in 
deep earnest: “If ever now pride fills us 
at the length and boldness of our flight, 
at our intellectual wings, our pinions of 
steel, it should suffice, as a cure, to turn 
our eyes on the hordes driven like cattle 
to the graveyards and cremation ovens 
where the executioners waited.” At a 
time when many Germans believed they 
were the masters of the universe—in 1941 
—the writer asserted: “It is better to 


fight longer and suffer longer than to 
return to the old world. Let the towns be 
laid if they know neither justice nor 
freedom, let the cathedrals crash in ruins 
if there is no reverence in them. Peace is 
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desirable only if it embraces whatever 
works of man still have some worth 
and dignity.” 

In 1941 he proposed that after the war 
we should have the United States of 
Europe, with uniformity of organization 
in technical matters, but sufficient free- 
dom to develop the differences of indi- 
viduals and nations. Significantly, this 
former atheist who had praised “the high 
degree of abstraction enabling a modern 
artillerist to look upon a cathedral as 
nothing else but an orientation mark for 
his cannon” now gives religion a major 
role in the reshaping of the world: “The 
true conquest of nihilism and the attain- 
ment of peace will be possible only with 
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the help of the churches.” The heroic task 
of transforming the swords into plough 
shares, however, falls upon the workers 
who had shed their blood in the last war. 
I still don’t like Juenger, despite his 
conversion; if German books have to 
appear in this country, let the genuine 
anti-Fascists be the first to be welcomed 
here, let the reformed Fascists of yester- 
day (or the day before yesterday) queue 
at the very end of the line. But I wish to 
give Juenger the benefit of the doubt: it 
seems now that he is through, once and 
for all, with the sophisticated, but none- 
theless dangerous and obnoxious nihilism 
that poisoned most of his earlier books. 


ALFRED WERNER 





THOMAS MANN says: “It will belong 
with the most original, attractive and 
fruitful contributions to the literary 
celebration of this Goethe year." 
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One of the world’s supreme 
geniuses emerges from the pages 
of this new kind of biography. 
Ludwig Lewisohn reconstructs 
the man from his own and his 
contemporaries’ private and pub- 
lic writings, revealing Goethe's 
greatness and humanity, anguish 
and triumph, conflicts and loves 
from his early youth to his death. 
Most of this material, newly 
translated by Lewisohn, has 
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Rabbi Meir of Rothenberg. His life 
and his works as sources for the religious, 
legal, and social history of the Jews in 
Germany in the thirteenth century. By 
Irving A. Agus. The Dropsie College for 
Hebrew Cognate Learning. Philadelphia, 
2 vols. XXXIII+-749 pp. $7.50. 


Rabbi Meir of Rothenberg (1215-1293), 
the outstanding talmudic authority in 
Germany in the second half of the 13th 
century, left one of the greatest collections 
of rabbinic Responsa (Written replies to 
questions of Jewish law). These Re- 
sponsa are a mine of information on all 
phases of Jewish life in Germany. They 
cast abundant light on the social and 
economic life of the Jews, on their family 
life and the position of women, on their 
methods of business and sources of in- 
come, on their profits, risks, and losses, 
and on their taxation and security. The 
responsa literature mirrors the struggles, 
trials, and tribulations of the Jews and 
reflects their ideas and beliefs. The fol- 
lowing responsum, one of the 788 which 
Agus translated, throws light on the 
plight of the Jews in the time of R. Meir 
and gives an insight into the soul of an 
average Jew of the Middle Ages; of his 
readiness to sacrifice himself and to 
sanctify the man of God. During the 
massacre of the Jews in Koblenz, in 
Western Germany, in the year 1265 a 
Jewish woman asked her husband to kill 
her and her four sons before they fell 
into the hands of their enemies. He did 
so, and was ready to kill himself, but the 
Gentiles saved his life. The man inquired 
of Rabbi Meir whether he was required 
to do penance for his sin. R. Meir an- 
swered: “I find great difficulty in decid- 
ing this case. A person is indeed permitted 
to take his own life for the sanctification 
of God’s name; but whether one is per- 
mitted to take the lives of others, even 
for a deeply pious reason, is questionable.” 
However, such an act became widely 
accepted as permissible, and we have 
heard of many great authorities who 
martyrized their sons and daughters. 


The first part of the work consists of 
a long introduction dealing with the life 
and works of R. Meir and the second part 
consists of a translation of the Responsa. 
To be sure, Agus is not the first one to 
write on R. Meir. Scholarly monographs 
of great value were already written about 
this man, and his Responsa were searched 
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for historical information by Jewish 
scholars since Zunz. But Dr. Agus is the 
first one to translate the rich collection 
of his responsa. Anyone acquainted with 
the awkward language in which these 
Responsa were usually written will ap- 
preciate the great labor and scholarship 
that was put into this work. The book is 
also equipped with all the paraphernalia 
of scholarly works, such as a list of ab- 
breviations, glossary, bibliography, and 
various indexes. The work of Dr. Agus 
is an important contribution to Jewish 


historiography. Dr. Jupan RosENTHAL 


Tevye’s Daughters, by Sholom Aleichem. 
Translated by Frances Butwin. Crown 
Publishers. 302 pp. $3.00. 


Tevye’s Daughters comprises a group 
of stories about Tevye and his daughters, 
and about Jewish life and thought in 
Tevye’s Russian-Poland at the turn of 
the Century. Most of the stories are not 
at all concerned with the life of Tevye, 
but they do much to explain the life that 
Jews of the impoverished classes led 
during Tevye’s lifetime. 


Tevye’s seven daughters and the tale 
of how they fall in love and marry is the 
center piece of this book. All of Tevye’s 
daughters were beautiful and intelligent, 
but also incurably romantic. When Tevye 
meets his old friend Sholom Aleichem 
while he is traveling around the villages 
or aboard trains, he speaks disparagingly 
about the romantic streak in his 
daughters, but it is obvious that these 
daughters are his one great joy in his 
otherwise hard and impecunious life. 


The story of the love affairs of his 
daughters, as told by Tevye, is humorous 
in the telling, but the content of the 
stories, is quite sad. The daughters all 
fall in love and marry against the firm 
and fast rules of their religion or their 
class, and always against the stated 
opinions and advice of Tevye. As Tevye 
rushes around the villages and resorts of 
his area delivering his excellent dairy 
products to the surrounding populace 
who can afford to pay for the luxury of 
milk and cream and butter, he is con- 
stantly on the lookout for well-to-do 
Jewish business men of his own class 
who will make honest livings for his 
daughters. Whether it is a butcher who 
is many years older than his daughter or 
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a rich war contractor, so long as a match- 
maker has acted, and so long as Jewish 
conventions are obeyed, Tevye is more 
than willing to marry off his pearls. But 
secretly, when they marry impecunious 
laborers or revolutionists, he is full of 
pride that they chose their mates out of 
love alone rather than a desire to become 
financially secure. Only when his third 
daughter, perhaps his favorite, chooses a 
gentile out of love, and forsakes her 
father’s religion does he rebel against 
love. For to Tevye the Jewish God is a 
friend and though one can argue with 
His decisions, He must be obeyed and 
respected, no matter the cost. 

The humor of Sholom Aleichem is in 
the style in which he tells his stories, the 
words he uses, and the characters that he 
introduces to us. But the stories them- 
selves are full of sadness. One particu- 
larly, the story of his daughter, Schprintze, 
who falls in love with a wealthy playboy 
from a nearby resort and then kills her- 
self when he leaves her, is typical. Yet 
Tevye, and this is his philosophy through- 
out, always a good Jew and accepting the 
decision from above can still say “The 
world is still with us. You have to think 
of earning a living and forget what has 
been,—you have to keep going, Tevye.” 


Isaac SHAPIRO 





Israel: A History of the Jewish People, 
by Rufus Learsi. The World Publishing 
Company. 715 pp. $6.00. 


In the past two decades so many one- 
volume histories of the Jews, including 


such valuable books as those by Margolis 


and Marx, A. L. Sachar, Solomon Grayzel, 
and Cecil Roth, have been given to the 
English-speaking world, that one may 
well wonder whether there is a need for 
others. However, two recent events have 
aroused the public’s interest in this 
unique group: one is the extermination 
of six million Jews by Hitler’s hordes, 
the other the renaissance of the state of 
Israel. In addition, the ironic remark 
once made by the poet Heinrich Heine: 
“The world believes it knows the Jews 
whereas, in reality, it knows their beards 
only,” essentially still holds true. And, 
incidentally, Jews often display an alarm- 
ing ignorance of their people’s past. 
Hence, the present volume by Rufus 
Learsi—who is identical with the veteran 
Zionist leader, Israel Goldberg—can be 
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OR SHEER HUMAN DRAMA, 

this 4,000 year epic is unsurpas- 

sed in the annals of nations. A 
truly definitive work, it records, in 
vivid, scholarly narrative, the rich 
tapestry of movements and person- 
alities, cultural and spiritual forces 
that have had such vital impact on 
world history. The author is a noted 
educator, lecturer and author, whose 
writing reflects, in spirit and style, 
the magnitude of his theme. 


Today, when the world’s spotlight is 
focused on problems of the Jewish 
people and the creation of a new 
nation, this timely book will not only 
generate understanding of current 
significant events, but may well 
become the standard one-volume 
Jewish history. 


Acclaimed by Educators and Authors 
“Distinguishes itself from most one-vol- 
ume histories of Jewry through particular 
warmth and enthusiasm it breathes.” 
—ALFRED WERNER, Associate Editor, 
Tue CuHicaco JEWISH ForuM 
(New York Times, Book Review) 


“A brilliant presentation . . . remarkably 
fresh treatment, broad in scope, magnifi- 
cent in execution.” 
—DR. JOSHUA BLOCH, 
Chief, Jewish Division, 
N. Y. Public Library. 
“The panorama of the Jewish past with 
all its trials and triumphs come alive . 
a rich and elevating experience.” 


—DR. JOSHUA H. 
Professor of English, 
Brooklyn College. 
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warmly recommended to both Christians 
and Jews. While it offers no startling 
revelations, no original findings, it capti- 
vates the reader by its sincere fervor, as 
if the author had chosen for a motto 
Goethe’s maxim: “The best thing that 
history yields us is in the enthusiasm it 
generates.” We cannot help feeling, 
however, that his approach to the subject 
is somewhat onesided, somewhat narrow- 
minded. His type of theological histori- 
ography—maintaining that Jewish history 
was entirely shaped by a purpose, directed 
towards a goal—has been generally aban- 
doned since the modern, sociological, and 
inductive methods of Simon Dubnow. 
Nobody denies that when, in November 
1947, the United Nations voted to re- 
establish what the Romans had destroyed, 
namely, the Jewish state, a major goal 
was reached, and that Italians, Jews, 
and DPs who, thereafter, triumphantly 
marched through the Arch of Titus in 
Rome, rightly assumed that one dreadful 
chapter of Jewish history was closed, and 
a new, more hopeful one, had been opened. 


Nobody must belittle this fact. But it 
must not become a source of chauvinism, 
which is as bad as self-hatred. While, in 
the past, some Jewish-born thinkers, in 
their rationalistic fervor, displayed a 
certain hostility towards everything Jew- 
ish, frequently dismissing the Bible and 
Biblical history as bunk, Learsi sins in 
the other direction, lacking scepticism in 
his naive treatment of Israel’s earliest 
history. For instance, while he justly 
calls to task those Bible critics who assert 
that Hebrew civilization was merely an 
imitation of Babylonian, Egyptian, or 
Arabian culture, he goes too far in non- 
chalantly dismissing the Code of Ham- 
murabi as a barbaric document—after all, 
the Mosaic Code, the obvious superiority 
of which he extols, belongs to a much 
later period, and the Babylonian laws 
were certainly a vast improvement over 
the legislation preceding them. His wrath 
with these “higher critics” even causes 
him to credit the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Psalms, and the Song of 
Songs to Moses, David, and Solomon, 
respectively. Speaking of the latter, he 
hails him as “a monarch of whom a 
people might well be proud,” although, 
a few lines below, he says that Solomon 
began his reign by purging “every po- 
tential rival and rebel,” including good 
old general Joab. 
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In some ways it is refreshing, though, 
to read, for a change, a work, written, 
not in a dry pedantic style and over- 
crowded with unchallangeable facts, but 
one composed as “a compound of poetry 
and philosophy,” to use Macaulay’s 
phrase. Though Learsi admits that we 
have little archeological evidence to sup- 
port the Biblical narrative of the Israel- 
ites’ sojourn in, and exodus from Egypt, 
he finds it impossible “on purely psycho- 
logical grounds” that this be mythical: 
“Why should a people choose to identify 
its beginnings with the shame of enslave- 
ment? Invention, indeed, pursues an 
opposite course; nations love to surround 
their origins with circumstances that are 
heroic and glamorous. The Bible, in fact, 
is the only ancient document that shuns 
the vainglory of embellishment and apo- 
theosis.” Nor does Mr. Learsi bridle his 
scorn for the common misjudgment of 
the Pharisees: “They were not the dry 
religious formalists which a long-standing 
prejudice charges them to have been, nor 
were their teachings and practices marked 
by a joyless austerity. They sought, on 
the contrary, to make religious observance 
a source of joy; while in the administra- 
tion of justice they were, as against the 


Sadducees, noted for leniency rather 
than rigor.” 


Learsi rambles through history with 
one definite thought in mind: everything 
that, in his opinion, helped to bring about 
the establishment of Jewish statehood, he 
considers fine, everything else he con- 
demns or dismisses as harmful. Hence, 
he displays no particular enthusiasm 
when dealing with the French Revolution 
and its aftermath, the entrance of the 
Jews into modern civilization; for he 
constantly fears the possible dissolution 
of the Jews as a special ethnic group: 
“Was that to be the end of the story that 
began with Abraham the Patriarch and 
had gone through four millenia of un- 
paralleled struggle and suffering and 
achievement?” But other Jewish histo- 
rians have celebrated the emancipation 
of Jewry from medieval bonds as a 
wonderful accomplishment of an enlight- 
ened mankind. While it is true that many 
19th century Jews embraced Christianity 
and became alienated from their breth- 
ren, it was, after all, this emancipation 
that enabled Weizmann and Einstein to 
study at European universities and ex- 
pand the frontiers of human knowledge! 
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Likewise, Learsi is not quite fair to 
the Soviet regime. Its campaign against 
Zionism and the Hebrew language is 
deplorable from the Zionist viewpoint, 
but the Soviet Union was the first state 
to declare anti-Semitism to be a crime 
punishable under the law. The author 
asserts that a Yiddish proletarian culture 
like the one existing in all “Iron Curtain” 
countries was not enough to safeguard 
the Jewish nationality: “The process of 
assimilation is unchecked, for nowhere 
can the hope of Jewish survival rest 
upon a secular culture alone.” But assim- 
ilation per se is nothing horrible that 
must be “checked,” provided it is not an 
enforced one; and Mr. Learsi ought to 
remember that, more than three decades 
after the victory of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion, the type of Jewish culture which 
seems preferable to the Soviets, namely, 
Yiddish proletarian culture, still expresses 
itself freely in numerous magazines, 
theaters, clubs, and other institutions. 

These critical remarks are not made, 
though, in order to minimize the value 
of Mr. Learsi’s work. While it is one-sided, 
it is well worth studying, and particularly 
younger folk will derive much pleasure 
from perusing his vivid and inspired 
retelling of a great story. 


ALFRED WERNER 


Investment in People, by Edwin R. 
Embree and Julia Waxman, Harper & 
Bros. 219 pp. $3.00. 


Investment in People is the account of 
an unprecedented success in “planned” 
philanthropy, told by the President of 
the organization—who administered it 
throughout the twenty years of its effort 
—and one of his able staff members. It is 
the report of the Rosenwald Fund, to 
which Julius Rosenwald gave over 
twenty million dollars, with the novel 
provision that the entire fund be ex- 
pended within twenty-five years of his 
death. He died four years later, in 1932. 
Well ahead of the time limit, the Fund 
wound up its work in 1948. 

Rosenwald’s personal history is an in- 
cidental and small part of the story. The 
son of a German-Jewish immigrant, he 
grew rich early in life as the mail order 
merchant prince. Of his fortune he gave 
away to public causes well over sixty 
million dollars. The third of it which he 
gave to the Rosenwald Fund by itself 
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merits an enduring monument to the 
donor. It was well that the Board of 
Trustees were enlightened men who had 
the good fortune to have as the Fund’s 
President, Mr. Embree, a man of social 
vision, sympathy, and intelligence. 

In the main the Fund pioneered where 
the Government had for different reasons 
failed to act. The Fund stepped in, showed 
the need, demonstrated results, and in 
the process prepared and “pushed” the 
Government—Federal, State or local—to 
take over, often by slow degrees. The 
activities were many, but they had this 
in common: they led to greater oppor- 
tunities to underprivileged Americans, 
particularly Negroes. The work of the 
foundation resulted, among much else, in 
building of thousands of rural schools for 
Negroes and the training of teachers for 
those schools; the opening up of health 
services, hospitals, and clinics for people 
of ordinary means; considerable improve- 
ment in race relations in America, much 
of it through the Rosenwald Fellowships, 
which made possible the successes of 
scores of brilliant Americans, many of 
them Negroes: Marian Anderson, Ralph 
Bunche, Chas. R. Drew, Katherine Dun- 
ham, Langston Hughes, and other famous 
names. 

This book states, by the record it dis- 
closes, the best argument for continued 
and enlightened private subsidy to public 
progress in America, particularly in the 
area of social relations and social science. 


Paut G. ANNES 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson, 
by Daniel J. Boorstin. Henry Holt & 
Company. 306 pp. $4.00. 


Modern day philosophers have strenu- 
ously sought to avoid the prolix in their 
dissertations, feeling, perhaps, that the 
many works they have themselves read 
could have been presented in a shorter, 
more succinct form. This has resulted, in 
my opinion, in many books, which for all 
purposes, might be compared to over-done 
cookery. Mr. Boorstin, like so many of 
his contemporaries, has stripped his 
“chop” of all its enrichening properties 
and has baked it down to dry sinew and 
bone. 

That Mr. Boorstin is a scholar and a 
profound one can be acknowledged. He 
has, with a careful eye for cataloguing, 
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sought to arrange the opinions and atti- 
tudes of Jefferson and his friends into a 
whole philosophy. 


In reading this book, which presumes 
to explain the basis of the true Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy, one cannot help but 
feel, page after page, that a “for instance” 
or a “for example” would have helped 
immeasurably. 


Without any desire to be glib—what I 
get from the book is that Jefferson and 
his cohorts, consistent with the pragmatic 
philosophy common to most thinkers in 
the field of politics, attempted to contain 
all phenomena known to them into a 
single tablet, so to speak, giving to each 
a reference which would conclusively 
demonstrate that One Hand had written 
each with an eye for the others. 


The publisher’s assertion that one can 
by reading the book, relieve oneself of 
many misconceptions popularly held 
about Jefferson’s ideas is, to use one of 


the author’s expressions, in the “optative 
mood.” 
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Trying to read through the book with 
a sincere effort to follow the author’s 
thought beyond a single page is quite a 
chore. One of the more simple paragraphs 
reads as follows: 


The Jeffersonian therefore found the keynote 
of his thought in the American task itself. His 
community, unlike the Hebrew’s or the Puri- 
tan’s, was not to be the fulfillment of a sacred 
scripture. And, in contrast to the French or the 
Russian Revolutionaries, he did not wish to 
shape his society to fit a theory. The natural 
landscape and the material problems which he 
shared with his neighbors seemed themselves 
to make a kind of community which did not 
need the fiat of Scripture or the support of 
doctrine. He expected not thought but action, 
not ideas, but things to hold his society together. 


For instance? 


The fly-leaf boasts that the author 
makes his readers a part of the Jeffer- 
sonian circle. I must confess that I never 
got my foot in. As far as Mr. Boorstin’s 
book is concerned the lost world of 
Thomas Jefferson is still lost. 


Bernarp H. SoKkou 
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The Penal Colony, by Franz Kafka. 
Schocken Books. 320 pp. $3.00. 


There are writers, the perpetually 
haunted, the prophetic, for whom life is 
composed of such stuff as dreams are 
made on. Before their clairvoyant eyes, 
reality fades, and they behold surrealist 
phantasmagorias, a procession of porten- 
tous shadows and phantoms, each of which 
is invested with metaphysical as well as 
symbolical significance. These wraith-like 
projections of the imagination propound 
conundrums, wrestle with the eternal 
enigma of the sphinx, suffer from lacer- 
ating conflicts of conscience and the mor- 
bidity of doubt and despair. Even the 
most trivial impulse, the most common- 
place action or movement of thought, pre- 
cipitates a Faustian debate in the court 
of the spirit. Beneath the humdrum 
routine of life there is the choking pres- 
sure of neurasthenic anxiety, the sense 
of uncertainty as to the reality of exist- 
ence, a perception of the inescapable 
loneliness and wretchedness of the soul, 
which staggers under the burden of name- 
less nostalgias and irrational compulsions. 
This is the horror-haunted yet recogniz- 
ably human landscape of crisis that 
Kafka’s genius creates so convincingly 
and with such superb artistry. 


And he does it by virtue of a rare gift: 
by his power of presenting the most fan- 
tastic, the most perverse, the most absurd 
idea or impulse in homely, realistic de- 
tails, thus making it seem perfectly credi- 
ble. This is the naturalism of the fantastic 
that Kafka is master of, not only in such 
structurally complex, symbolical novels 
as The Trial and The Castle but also in 
the sketches and stories included in this 
volume. In all these one senses a profound 
anguish of spirit, an oppressive feeling of 
alienation. It is as if these compositions 
were wrung out of him under the terrible 
stress of suffering. 


In The Penal Colony we have at last, 
in the excellent translation provided by 
Willa and Edwin Muir, all that Kafka 
published during his lifetime. Here is 
God’s plenty: novelettes and stories and 
sketches that have called forth reams of 
critical elucidation and commentary. 
There is “The Metamorphosis,” a mon- 
strous fantasy, a kind of creative psycho- 
analysis, with a mad symbolism all its 
own. In this tale of a traveling salesman 
transformed suddenly and inexplicably 
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into a cockroach, we have a radical trans- 
valuation of values. What is imagination 
becomes reality; feeling is transmuted 
into artistic truth; the terrifying dream 
is actualized. It is difficult, however, to 
accept the fantastic edifice of allegorical 
meaning that has been built upon this 
tale. For example, Paul L. Landsberg, in 
The Kafka Problem, edited by Angel 
Flores, declares confidently that this 
metamorphosis “of a civilized man into 
first a coleopteron, perfect example of an 
instinctive and almost automatic being, 
and finally into a simple bit of matter, 
portrays in its successive stages man’s 
instinct for death, the desire for a return 
to the inorganic of which Freud has shown 
the power in the human subconscious.” 
Now this is cabalistic nonsense of a par- 
ticularly obnoxious kind, worse than the 
theological disputations of the Middle 
Ages, gratuitous theorizing, utterly fanci- 
ful, without any empirical justification. 
To impose such interpretations on the 
Kafka corpus is to play ducks and drakes 
with reason, to be wholly irresponsible 
in one’s critical judgments. 


There are other memorable stories in 
this volume, each with its elusive but 
undeniably powerful symbolical meaning. 
“The Judgment” expresses in subtle and 
striking fictional terms Kafka’s conflict 
with his father as well as his latent homo- 
sexuality. “Eleven Sons” contains some 
mordant reflections on the character and 
role of the father. These are triumphs of 
imaginative fantasy, but it is not a fan- 
tasy remote from the perennial problems 
of man. Witness the universality shadowed 
forth in “Before the Law.” Here, in short, 
are the allegories, parables, symbolisms, 
psychoanalytic confessions, dreams, and 
subjective revelations, which have in- 
spired a veritable avalanche of intepreta- 
tion, chiefly Freudian in nature. One 
thinks immediately of such curious works 
as The Frozen Sea, by Charles Neider, 
and Kafka’s Prayer, by Paul Goodman. 


This means that we can no longer read 
Kafka with unspoiled innocence. Since 
every sketch is a concealed mystery, it 
is our task, by the aid of Freudian thau- 
maturgy, to discover its unsuspected core 
of meaning, its symbolic connotations. 
Even the simplest utterance, the most 
unpretentious and disarming phrase, may 
hide a pregnant symbolic clue. There is 
the sadistic and masochistic horror of “In 
the Penal Colony,” in which man is 
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In this series of letters,the author,a man 
distinguished as philosopher, teacher 
and editor, has trained his mind on the 
issues besetting the modern Jew. Dr. 
Runes delves into the deep treasury of 
Jewish history and literature to bring to 
the young Hebrew of our time, in a 
profoundly moving manner, answers to 
many difficult problems and questions. 
These answers will strengthen the faith 


“Many fathers and mothers will feel that these 
letters express well what they would want to 
bequeath to their children as guidance for the 
good life.’—Dr. T. Weiss-Rosmarin, The Jew- 


“T like the courageously fortright manner of 
expression and shall commend the book to my 
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doomed without being able to put up a 
defence, without in the least understand- 
ing the nature of the crime charged 
against him. “A Hunger Artist” is about 
one whose renunciation is all for naught. 
His austerities of fasting lead him to his 
death, but not before he has confessed 
the secret madness that drives him to his 
doom. He cannot find the food he likes. 
If he had found it, he would have gorged 
himself to the limit. 

There is the enigmatic but provocative 
symbolism of “Josephine the Singer.” 
Even “The First Train Journey,” written 
by Max Brod and Franz Kafka and pub- 
lished in 1912, bears the characteristic 
stamp of Kafka’s genius. He beholds 
complications and contradictions, motives 
and meanings, where others would prob- 
ably see nothing unusual. The American 
reader is at last afforded the pleasurable 
opportunity of reading a slender but 
impressive body of work that Kafka pub- 
lished during his lifetime. The only ex- 
ception is “The Stoker,” which later be- 
came the first chapter of Amerika. The 
dates of the various publications are in- 
cluded in the “Epilogue.” Max Brod has 
not altered the order in which these prose 
pieces were arranged for publication by 
Kafka. CuHarLEs I. GLICKSBERG 


Social Structure, by George Peter 
Murdock. The Macmillan Co., $6.00. 


This important volume constitutes a 
landmark in the history of social science. 
It is the complete answer to those who 
have claimed that social phenomena are 
too complex and too variable to be amen- 
able to analysis and statement in the 
form of laws. In the present volume, by 
a cross-cultural analysis of specific social 
phenomena in 250 human cultures, Pro- 
fessor Murdock, applying a simple statis- 
tical analysis, demonstrates how the ex- 
isting observable regularities in human 
behavior as exhibited in cultural institu- 
tions may be ascertained and their rela- 
tionships demonstrated. Not only this, he 
indicates the method by which the antece- 
dent structural forms of any culture for 
which a certain amount of information is 
available may be revealed. The beauty 
of the method lies in the fact that it can 
be applied by any adequately trained 
student, and moreover, the conclusions 
can be checked and verified by any num- 
ber of independent workers. 

The book is not easy reading. It is well 
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and clearly written, but it demands as 
close study as a technical work in physics 
or chemistry. Such close study will more 
than repay the student for the time thus 
spent, for it will enable him to grasp and 
understand a whole host of social phe- 
nomena which, as one distinguished social 
scientist put it, hitherto appeared as a 
“planless hodgepodge,” a “thing of shreds 
and patches,” namely, human society. 
Professor Murdock’s work, on the other 
hand, suggests, as he puts it, “that a high 
degree of precision and predictability is 
possible in the social sciences, and that 
allegations of indeterminacy, complaints 
about undue complexity, and special 
pleading for intuitive methods are as 
unwarranted in anthropology, psychology, 
and sociology as they are in physics, 
chemistry, and biology.” 

This is a book which every student of 
human society will have to make a part 
of his intellectual equipment. It is an 
achievement of which Professor Murdock 
may well be proud. 


M. F. AsHitry Montacu 





Benya Krik, The Gangster, and Other 
Stories by Isaak Babel. Edited by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. Schocken Books. $1.50. 


Nearly a half century has gone since 
the episodes narrated in this slender 
volume have occured; The time was 1905, 
the place, Odessa, Russia, the days of the 
first abortive revolution when the Czar 
issued a manifesto promising his people 
a representative government which hinted, 
also, at a Bill of Rights. In the wake of 
this document, as the world already 
knows, came pogroms upon the Jews 
brazenly organized by the Romanoffs so 
that a blood letting appease the confused 
and ignorant masses. 

Alongside of the idealists who braved 
the police to enlighten the people, intro- 
duce a new order, and undermine the 
power of the government there flourished 
also gangsterism and terror provoked by 
criminals who preyed upon the well to 
do—Jews and Gentiles alike. Benya 
Krik, young, handsome, and reckless 
was a specimen of Odessa’s underworld 
of that period. A Jew he robbed rich 
Jewry to give to poor Jews and to his 
own family. His social views are un- 
known to us but that he resented poverty 
and that he has emerged as a picaresque 
character because of the hopelessness of 
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his own lot becomes quite obvious upon 
reading of Benya’s exploits. 

The best of the several stories among 
the ten, are, in my opinion, “The 
History of My Dovecot” and “Karl 
Yankel”; the first, a compelling narrative 
of the pogrom of 1905, in Nikolaev—a 
city near Odessa—as seen by a _ boy 
trapped in the streets while the massacre 
was in progress, and, the second, a satire 
on the mechanics of Soviet “justice” in- 
censed, because unknown to an absent 
father, a Jew, the newly born was 
circumcised. 

Babel, a writer of whom nothing has 
been heard for the last decade, lived in 
the melieu he describes and there emerge 
from his stories living, credible people, 
condemned to live in the slums, denied 
elementary human rights, confined to a 
ghetto where the level of subsistance was 
always near the starvation point. Yar- 
molinsky’s translation and able editing 
contribute much to understanding and 
appreciation of the tragic era the author 
has limned. BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 


The World of Emma Lazarus, by H. E. 
Jacob. Schocken Books. 222 pp. $3.00. 

The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
the American-Jewish poetess Emma 
Lazarus, whose immortal sonnet “The 
New Colossus” is enshrined on the pedes- 
tal of the Statue of Liberty, is being ob- 
served this year in the United States. The 
book is, therefore, most timely not merely 
from the standpoint of the occasion, but 
also because it is the first full-length biog- 
raphy of her in book form. In the six 
decades since her death there have ap- 
peared a number of essays, research 
studies and special articles on Emma 
Lazarus, but no exhaustive biography 
such as the study by H. E. Jacob. 

Jacob’s study is based on original and 
painstaking research in the United States 
and in England, which Miss Lazarus 
visited on several occasions and corres- 
ponded with English literary figures of 
her time. Certain hitherto unknown 
features in the life of Emma Lazarus are 
elucidated to some degree in this work, 
such as the much discussed question of 
her “Jewish awakening,” and the strange 
silence which settled over the memory of 
Emma Lazarus in the decades following 
her death when she was almost com- 
pletely forgotten. 
The life and literary career of Emma 
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Lazarus were all too brief. She was born 
in New York of Sephardic Jewish origin 
in 1849, began to write her first verses 
in her early teens; as her poetry matured 
and gained in depth she began to take 
notice of life about her and to react to 
events which impressed her deeply. By 
1881, when Jewish immigrants fleeing 
from Czarist Russia arrived in New York, 
she took up the cause of her people and 
fought for that cause until her death six 
years later. It was during this period that 
she wrote of the “huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free. . . the homeless, the 
tempest-tost,” the moving lines of the 
sonnet which immortalized her in the 
annals of American literature. 

Well-written and interestingly pre- 
sented, the book has several shortcomings. 
Emma Lazarus is pictured by the author 
in very sympathetic terms as a great and 
noble soul, an idealist who is moved by 
human tragedies—which she was—but 
the human side of Emma Lazarus, her 
personal tragedies, her frailties and her 
individualism are not clearly depicted. 
For example, we are told that her father 
exerted great influence and this strain is 
repeated in the book several times, but 
there is no clear description of the rela- 
tionship between father and daughter, 
nor any reference to the extent of this 
domineering influence, nor how it affec- 
ted her life and her writings. 

Much has been written on the so-called 
“Jewish awakening” of Emma Lazarus 
which caused her to turn to her people 
in the last years of her life and espouse 
its cause. Surely, she must have experi- 
enced a terrific inner struggle during 
that period, a complete change in her 
concept of life, in her attitude not merely 
to the Jewish people but to the world at 
large, which resulted in the attachment 
to its cause and the appreciation of its 
cultural heritage. But there is no analysis 
in the book of this inner struggle. 

The fault is not that of the author. As 
he points out, much valuable material on 
Emma Lazarus has been lost in the 
course of the years since her death, and 
there has been too great a lapse of time 
when important supplementary material 
could have been collected from people 
who knew her intimately. The result is 
we may never know the facts and never 
have the full human story of Emma 
Lazarus; with the years she will unques- 
tionably become even more legendary 
than she is today. Murray FRANK 
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A Little Sleep, A Little Slumber by 
Norman Katkov. Doubleday. 248 pp. $2.75. 

Norman Katkov, it will be remem- 
bered, is the author of Eagle At My Eyes 
(published two years ago) a novel on 
intermarriage with the Jew as the central 
character; that book, an unconventional 
approach to a much treated subject es- 
tablished, in my opinion, the right of Mr. 
Katkov to a respectful hearing when and 
if he chose to do another work. 

The locale of A Little Sleep, A Little 
Slumber, as in his former novel, is a 
major city in the state of Minnesota but 
the chief character this time is a “first 
generation” Jew. It is the chronicle of the 
life and struggles of Lev Simon, a Rus- 
sian immigrant accustomed to “steal 
borders”—enter illegally from one country 
into another—until, in pursuit of freedom, 
he should reach America and _ root 
himself in a soil wherein one may live 
and labor as a free and a responsible 
man. Lev arrives, first, in Canada and 
from there, again illegally, he enters the 
United States. It is his thirty four years 
of struggle to assert himself in a new 
land, rear his sons in traditions of a 
country that he worships that is the 
central theme of this book. We meet Lev 
Simon when he is on his death bed and 
the saga of his travails, the manner in 
which he was forced by a treacherous 
relative to expiate for his unlawful entry 
into the United States is told in flash- 
back detail by his four children. The 
book abounds in gripping episodes and 
there is a richness of detail in the limning 
of the character of the old man Lev, that 
makes for breathless reading. For Lev, 
though steeped in the lore and traditions 
of a Russian-Jewish ghetto is an icono- 
clast. He cuts mercilessly through the 
sham of conventions and _ hypocrisy 
whether same affects religion or some 
dogmatic doctrine. He is but fiercely loyal 
to his family and passionately enamored 
of the United States. 

Lev Simon is a wholly credible human 
being and A Little Sleep A Little Slumber 
is a wholesome straight forward story. 
Mr. Katkov has done it again—reaffirmed 
the confidence of his readers into his 
craftsmanship as an artist. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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...and...a 


SAMUEL ALLEN 

President Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
The ethical precepts of the Bible are 
an infallible source and inspiration for 


the distressed and the confused. 


PAUL G. ANNES 


The will of the citizen to concern him- 
self with the social, political and eco- 
nomic problems makes for democracy 
in action. 


SAMUEL L. ANTONOW 
The gigantic struggle just ended for 
the nationhood of Israel is a victory for 
the loftiest concepts of civilization. 


COL. JACOB M. ARVEY 
In communal efforts, in our concern 
with the problems of our fellowmen 
we discharge the primary duties of 
free Americans. 


MAX BRESSLER 
We must aid Israel to help itself; its 
maintenance and progress as a nation 
is a boon to all Jewry. 


ADOLPH BRAUN 
Hitler is dead but what he has stood 
for is still viciously alive and must be 
fought to extermination and oblivion. 


HENRY M.BURMAN, Master in Chancery 
In the enjoyment of our rights and 
liberties we must never forget the 
plight of the stricken European Jewry. 


SAMUEL BYRON 
In the bitter hours of Jewish history 
religion has always been and will re- 
main forever the sustaining force of 
our people. 


JOHN H. CHATZ 
We must never waver in our uncom- 
promising loyalty to our country’s 
best interests. 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 

Chief State Factory Inspector 
Totalitarian governments and_ their 

practices are totally abhorrent to the 

American way of life. 





happy new Yy ear 


ARTHUR X. ELROD 
County Commissioner 


The magnificent morale of the Amer- 
ican people in times of adversity stems 
from their unshakable convictions that 
their way of life is best. 


SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


From the days of Moses the greatest 
leaders of Jewry have always cham- 
pioned the concept of the brotherhood 
of men. Let us live up to our heritage. 


HARRY M. FISHER 
Judge, Circuit Court, Cook County 


Respect for law and intense love for 
justice have always been the character- 
istics of the Jewish people. 


JACOB L. FRIEDMAN 
Trustee, Sanitary District 


The preservation and the integrity of 
a decent and a lawful community is 
indispensable for man’s welfare and 
advancement. 


MICHAEL A. GERRARD 


A decent world may never be realized 
while racial discrimination persists 
anywhere. 


JACK GOLDBERG 

President, Idlewild Country Club 
The brutality, and the injustice in the 
world may not always be legislated 


against only. We must teach righteous- 
ness by precept and example. 


ALEX M. GOLMAN 


The rise of Israel has shown again that, 
afforded an opportunity, the Jew can 
live and die like the old heroes of this 
ancient people. 


A. PAUL HOLLEB 


In giving our best to President Harry 
S. Truman we also pay homage to the 
revered memory of the late lamented 
F. D. R. 
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e 8 e and oe & A happy new year 


MICHAEL L. IGOE 
Judge, U. S. District Court 


Responsible communal endeavor has 
always been a prerequisite of sound 
American citizenship. 


HARRY A. ISEBERG 


May it come to pass, in the coming 
days, that mankind realizes its hopes 
for freedom, unity, and peace. 


S. JESMER 


Let us learn more of the lofty standards 
of culture that make for basic values 
in life. 


DAVID A. KLEIN 


It is man’s own conscience that must 
and will prove the final factor for 
determining a more decent world. 


LOUIS A. KLEIN 


Humanity is doomed to destruction 
unless the world outlaw forever the 
very concept of war. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


May it be your destiny to record happy 
days for KOL YISROEL and all the 
people of the world. 


JOSEPH LIPSCHUTZ 


Let it be the privilege of the Cuicaco 
JEWISH Forum to record with each 
issue the march of free democracy to 
the realization of its ideals. 


HERBERT N. MAGIDA 


The survival of the Jew depends much 
upon the dissemination of the wisdom 
of the Torah and the training of future 
teachers of Jewish culture, religion 
and traditions. 


HARRY MARCUS 


Unless humanity learns to think in 
terms other than those of armed con- 
flicts to settle its difficulties, man’s 
insecurity will always persist. 


A. J. MINKUS, President Chicago H1as 
It is obligatory to learn that, above all, 
the security of mankind depends upon 
the healing of post war wounds and 
making it impossible to repeat the 
catastrophe of another WAR. 


NORMAN NACHMAN 
Our debt to the martyrs of yesteryear 
who fought for our liberties is to be 
worthy of the ideals they fought for. 


OSCAR M. NUDELMAN 
The defense of democracy is a defense 


of Jewish principles of social justice 
and ethical living. 


BERNARD K. OFFENBERG 
The struggle for the implementation of 
the findings of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights is mandatory 
for all liberty loving Americans, 


MORRIS L. RAUER 


No force may be more disruptive of 
our struggle and solidarity than doubt 
in our capacity to uphold the sacred- 
ness of our institutions. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
In the story of mankind the persecu- 
tion of the Jew ran always parallel 


with evil designs upon the freedom of 
the individual. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


Democracy is more than a creed of 
government. Its axioms require aggres- 
sive translation into action and life. 


A. J. SABATH 
Congressman, Fifth District 


Mankind’s sole hope for permanent 
peace lies in following the leadership 
of the United States of America. 


OSCAR SALENGER 

Los Angeles, California 
Our confidence in American youth, its 
training in sound democratic principles 


of government, is our best guarantee of 
freedom. 
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BENJAMIN P. SAX 
Jewish traditions are safeguards in 
critical periods of our history. They 
are the bulwarks for the preservation 
of our people. 


MEYER SCHUMAN 

Los Angeles, California 
Both the spirit and the letter of LAWS 
would be meaningless but for man’s 
intense desire to implement decency 
and justice into human society. 


U. S. SCHWARTZ 

Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 
The ideal tomorrow is a world of peace 
and plenty; the advocacy of such a goal 
should be the work of practical men. 


LAWRENCE SHENDER 
We must give generously of our sub- 
stance and means so that those who 
died for the emergence of Israel as a 
nation have not died in vain. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 
Militant democracy and genuine Amer- 
icanism must teach ways and means to 
make for permanent peace in the world. 


ISIDORE SPINNER 
The Biblical precept “Love thy neigh- 
bors as you love thyself” is still the 
most effective premise for the brother- 
hood of man. 


CARL B. SUSSMAN 


So that freedom may not perish from 
the earth, we must permit no trifling 
with our Bill of Rights. 


I. B. URY 
Apart from the teachings of the intel- 
lectual giants of thought, it is in our- 
selves alone that we must find the 
fortitude to do the right and the good. 


JOHN WALL 


The persecution of the Jew is always 
synonymous with the debasement of 
those who persecute him. 


JACOB WEINBERG 


We need fear no triflers with our in- 
stitutions as long as we ourselves prac- 
tice American doctrines of freedom 
and equality. 


Vil 


For that Picture Tomorrow 


GET A CAMERA Today! 


from Conway 


KODAK FLASH BANTAM 





%& F4.5 LUMEIZED 4-ELEMENT LENS 
A gem of a lens, sharp as a blade . 
lumenized to control lens flare .. . 
four element design. Perfect for color or black and white. 


tr EASY OPERATION 


At a touch the front pops out, finder jumps up ... you 
roll the film to No.1 . No more window waiting, * each 
frame automatically stops just right .. . tripper on the body, 
at your finger tip . . . no groping for release on shutter. 


% BUILT-IN FLASH 


Accurate shutter with speeds to 1/200 second . yachro- 
— to 1/100 built in. Just slip on a Kodak flastholder 
and that picture can’t get away. 


%& SMALL COMPACT LIGHT 


It’s a trim little job . . . a neat light pocketful . 
as nails in its rugged die-cast aluminum body. 


+ but hard 


%& HANDY EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL 


You won't waste film by snatching out a half used spool in 
that develop it quick hurry. Film is easy to load too. 
Camera, $50 plus tax. Kodak Flash-holder $9.50 plus tax. 


amous 
GUL the ! 
on Fe poco Hone 


© AMERICAN BOLEX © AMPRO 
¢ ANSCO © BELL & HOWELL 
© GRAFLEX e E. LEITZ © CARL ZEISS 


CAMERA CO. 


34 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
1645 ORRINGTON AVENUE, EVANSTON 






































SPRING & TONIC BATHS 


WHITCOMB 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


FAMOUS SULPHUR BATHS 
SCIENTIFIC MASSAGE 
TROPICAL SUN-TAN SOLARIUM 


BIG MODERN HOTEL—FACING 
LAKE MICHIGAN. EXCELLENT 
FOOD. MARINE BAR. MUSIC, 
DANCING. 250 BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS. FROM $2.00 TO $8.00. 
MODERN AS TOMORROW. 


Hourly transportation from Chicago 
24 Trains and Busses Daily. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: FR 2-1966 


9 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 












KOSHER 


WINE 





Produced and Bottled by 


WINE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
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Ben Goldberg & Co. 


Diamond Importers 
29 EAST MADISON STREET 
Suite 1717 
Tel. RA 6-3041 





Hl. KAPLAN & CO. 


General Contractors - Builders 


2205-07 Roosevelt Road 


Haymarket 1-4747, 1-4748 
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